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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE old Engliſh Bibles, occaſionally cited in 
the fi ollowing pages, are Coverdale's, the Great Eng- 
liſh Bible, the Biſhop's Bible, and the Engliſh Geneva 
1 0 

CovxxpaLE's tranſlation was printed in folio, in the 
year 1535 ; and made its public appearance in the 
ſummer of the following year. It was the work of the 
pious and learned divine, whoſe name it bears, Myles 
Coverdale, afterwards Lord Biſhop of Exeter. Of all 
our authoriſed tranſlations it has the leaſt pretenſions to 
accuracy. By the author's own account of it, he 
relied more upon earlier tranflations, than upon any 
examination, of his own, of the original texts. For he 
a 2 8 profeſſes 


189850 
profeſſes, that he * tranſlated purely and faithfully out 


of foregoing interpreters,” who had tranſlated the 


Scriptures, * not only into Latin, but alſo into Dutch.” 


The GREAT ENnGrisn BIBLE is the tranſlation made 
under the direction of Archbiſhop Cranmer, and printed 
in large folio in 1539. A noble work, well corre- 
ſponding with its title: © The Byble in Englyſhe, that 
js to ſay, the content of all the holy ſcripture both 
« of the olde and newe teſtament, truly tranſlated after 
« the veryte of the Hebrue and Greke textes, by the 


« dylygent ſtudye of dyverſe excellent learned men, 
« expert in the forſayde tonges.” 


The Bismoe's B1BLE is the reviſed and amended 
edition of Cranmer's, made by the moſt eminent divines 
and ſcholars of the times, under the direction of Arch- 
biſhop Parker, and ſplendidly publiſhed in folio in 
1568. 


The 
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The Encrisn GENEVA BIBLE is the tranſlation 
made by the Engliſh Proteſtants, in exile at Geneva, 1 in 
the reign of Philip and Mary, Nt was · firſp printed at 
Geneva in 1560; and between tht > time and the year 


1616, it underwent above thirty editions, at London, 
in different ſizes: It. was the comiriiih family Bible in 


the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and is often cited by 
the title of Queen Elizabeth's Bible. 


The editions that have been uſed, upon the preſent 


occaſion 5 have been, of Coverdale's and the Great Bible, 
the ig editions in the Archiepiſcopal Library at 
| Lambeth. 


Of the Biſhop's Bible, the original edition in the 
Library of the Collegiate Church of Weſtminſter. 


Of the Engliſh Geneva, the 4to's of 1589 and 
1599, both in the poſleſhon of the author. 


TO 


TO EDWARD KING, ESQUIRE. 


DEkAR SIR, 


CoxsIDERABLE portions of my time, for ſome years 
paſt, have been employed in the ſtudy, of all ſtudies 
the moſt intereſting, of the Prophetic parts of the Holy 
Scriptures : and among the reſt, the prophecies of Ifaiah, 
have deeply engaged my attention. But it was a con- 
verſation with you, in the early part of laft ſpring, that 


of that Prophet. The concluſions, to which I found 
myſelf inevitably brought, differ, in ſome very im- 
portant points, though concerning the general ſcope of 
B the 


put me, at that time, upon a more minute examination, 
than J had ever made before, of the XVIIIth Chapter 


— — ß 
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the Prophecy they agree, with the interpretation 
which you communicated to me. I felt however no 
inclination to agitate the queſtion (even with, yourſelf 
I mean, for there was nothing at that time to bring 
into diſcuſſion before the Public), and, after much 
deliberation with myſelf, I thought it better avoided ; 
knowing, that your opinions are not raſhly taken up; 
conceiving, that you might re-confider the ſubject ;: 
and perſwaded, that a Man of your Learning and up- 
right intention 1s more likely to ſet himſelf right, by 
his own meditation of an abſtruſe queftion, than to- 
be ſet right by another. But now that you have 
given that ſame interpretation of this Prophecy to the 
Public, in your Supplement to your Remarks on the 
Signs of the Times, I ſhould think myſelf wanting to 
the duties of the ſtation, to which God has been 
pleaſed to call me, if I were any longer to ſuppreſs 
the reſult of a diligent meditation of ſo important a 
portion of the Prophetic Word. I cannot however enter 


upon the ſubject without profeſſing, not to yourſelf 
but to the world, how highly I value and eſteem your 


writings 5 
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writings, for the variety and depth of Erudition, the 
Sagacity and Piety which appear in every part of them: 
but appear not more in them, than in your Converſa- 
tion and the habits of your Life, to thoſe who have 
the happineſs, as I have had the happineſs, to enjoy 
your intimacy and friendſhip. I muſt publicly declare, 
that I think you are rendering the beſt ſervice to the 
Church of God, by turning the attention of believers 
to the true ſenſe of the propheeies. For you are per- 
fectly right in the opinion you maintain, that a far 
greater proportion of the prophecies, even of the Old 
Teſtament, than is generally imagined, relate to the 
Second Advent of our Lord. Feu comparatively re- 
late to the Firſt Advent by itſelf, without reference to 
the Second. And of thoſe, that have been | ſuppoſed 
to be accompliſhed in the Firſt, many had in that only 
an inchoate accompliſhment, and have yet to receive 
their full completion. While we agree in theſe great 
and leading principles, I hope that a difference of 
opinion upon ſubordinate points, upon the particulars 
of interpretation {fo far as either of us may venture 
B 2 upon 
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upon particular interpretation, which is to be ven- 
tured upon with the greateſt caution, with fear, in- 
deed, and trembling) will be received, on both ſides, 
with that candour and charity, which is due from one 
to another, among all thoſe who, in theſe eventful 
Times, are anxiouſly waiting for the redemption of 


Iſrael, and marking the aweful Signs of its gradual 
approach. 


This XVIIIth Chapter of Iſaiah is, as you have with 
great truth remarked, one of the moſt obſcure paſſages 
of the antient Prophets. It has been conſidered as: 
ſuch by the whole ſucceſſion of Interpreters, from St. 
Jerome to Biſhop Lowth. The object of it,” ſays 
the Biſhop, . the end and deſign of it, the people to 
* whom it is addreſſed, the hiſtory to which it belongs, 
the perſon who ſends. the meſſengers, and the nation 
« to whom the meſſengers are ſent, are all obſcure 
and doubtful.” Much. of this obſcurity lies in the 
diction (propter inuſitata verba, ſays Munſter, propter 
figuratas ſententias) 1 in the highly figured caſt of the 

language, 


( 5s ) 
language, and in the ambiguity of ſome of the prin- 


cipal words, ariſing from the great variety of ſenſes 
often comprehended under the primary meaning of a 


| 
| 


ſingle root. Few, I fear, will have the patience to 
follow me; but you, I flatter myſelf, will be one of 
the Few that will, in the ſlow and laborious method 
of inveſtigation, by which: I endeavour to diſpel this 
obſcurity ; which however is the. only method, by | 
which obſcurity of this ſort is ever to be diſpelled. 
Diſcarding all previous aſſumptions, concerning the 
deſign. of the prophecy, the people to whom it is 
addreſſed, the hiſtory, or the times to which it be- | 
longs ;. I enter into a critical examination of every | 
word of which the meaning is at all doubtful: and 1 | 
conſider the meaning of every word as, in ſome degree, 
doubtful, which has been taken in different ſenſes by | 
different interpreters of note. I conſider the etymo- 
logy of the word ; I enquire in what ſenſes it is actually 
uſed, by the Sacred Writers, in other paſſages ; and 
I compare with the original, and with one another, the 
tranſlations of Interpreters, in different languages, and of 
different ages. And 
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And here I muſt take occaſion to remark, that, 
among the antient tranſlations, attention is principally 
due to the Syriac to the fragments that are come 
down to us of Aquila, and to the Septuagint. To 
the Syriac ; becauſe it was the work of Chriſtians in 
the very earlieſt age of Chriſtianity : it gives us there- 
fore the ſenſe, which was received by the immediate 
ſucceſſors of our Lord's Apoſtles. To what remains 
of Aquila's verſion, for the contrary reaſon : it was 


the work of an enemy ; and gave that ſenſe of the 


Original (where the ſenſe was at all uncertain) which 
was the leaſt favourable to Chriſtianity. To the Sep- 
tuagint; not only becauſe it was a tranflation made 
before the Hebrew ceaſed altogether to be a living 
language ; but, being made by Jews long before the 
birth of Chriſt, the authors could be biaffed by no 


| prejudice againſt the particular claims of our Lord 


Jeſus to the character of the Mefſiah of the Iſraelites. 
And whenever it gives a ſenſe particularly favourable 


to his pretenfions, and fuch a ſenſe it gives in many 
paſſages, 


BE 

paſlages, every ſuch interpretation may he taken as an 
admiſſion. of the adyerſary. It 1s much to be lamented, 
that this tranflation is not come down to us in a more 
perfect ſtate, Great indeed would its authority be, 
had we reaſon to receive it as the genuine unadulterated 
work of Ptolemy's tranſlators. And yet, even in that 
perfect ſtate, the authority, I ſhould have allowed to 
it, would have been far ſhort, I confeſs, of what you 
ſeem to- aſcribe to it. I ſhould not have made it my 
Text: I ſhould have claimed for myſelf, and other 
men of learning of the preſent day, a full competence 
to judge of the ſenſe of the original, in oppoſition to 
the ſenſe of the Seventy-Two. The fact however is, 
that this tranſlation having been the moſt uſed, both 
in the ſynagogue and in the church, in the firſt ages 
of Chriſtianity, has for that very reaſon been the moſt 
tampered with both by Jews and Chriſtians. It has 
been corrupted, by the very means, that were uſed 
to preferve and improve it. For I cannot but agree 
with St. Jerome, though I know how much his judge- 
ment in this point has been decried, that Origen's 

| additions 
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additions and detractions, however guarded by his 
aſteriſks, his lemniſks, and his obeliſks, were, in the 
nature of the thing, a ſource of inevitable corruption 
{for I give the name of Corruption to any alteration, 
though for the better, of an author's own words). 
And in the preſent ſtate of this Greek Verſion, it is 
impoſlible to diſtinguiſh, with certainty, what is pure 
Septuagint, what 1s Septuagint corrected by Origen, 
and ſtill more corrupted by careleſs tranſcribers, or pre- 
ſumptuous emendators, of Origen's corrected Text. 
Great attention ſtill is due to it: but not more than 
is due to an imperfe& vitiated copy of a venerable 
original. Which original was but itſelf a ſhadow of 
the Hebrew Verity, the only prototype. It ought 
always to be conſulted in difficulties, and much light 
is occaſionally to be derived from it. But I fay 
without heſitation, that, upon the whole, it repreſents 
the ſenſe of the Hebrew Text, with leſs exact- 
neſs, than either the Vulgate or the common Engliſh 
tranſlation. In theſe ſentiments, I fear, you will not 
concur, But this is a point, upon which I think it 


my 
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my duty to ſpeak out. For it would be very miſ- 
chievous in the preſent times, very contrary to the 
intereſts of ſacred truth, if a party were to be formed 


in favour of any particular tranſlation. But to return 
to the immediate ſubject. 


When by; this proceſs, by ſcrutinizing etymologies, 
exploring uſage, and conſulting tranſlations, I think I 
have aſcertained the plain literal meaning of a word, 
and have ſelected, from a variety of ſenſes, that which 
ſeems the beſt; ſuited to the context ; my next ſtep 
is to conſider, What the thing denoted by the word, 
in the literal meaning, may. figuratively repreſent, ac- 
cording to the principles of the prophetic imagery ; 
for theſe two things, the literal meaning, as the 
foundation of the figurative, and the figurative mean- 
ing, according to the principles and uſage of the pro- 
phetic ſtyle, are the only ſure baſis of interpretation; 
which will ever be precarious and deluſive, if it be 
founded only on ſome general reſemblance, haſtily 


caught up by the imagination, between particular de- 
C tached 
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tached events, and the expreſſions of tlie prophet 
looſely and fancifully expounded. And ſuch; I believe, 
all interpretations will be found to be, Which refer 
texts of Prophecy to events merely ſecular ; not con- 
nected, or but very remotely connected, with the 
ſtate of Religion and the fortunes of the Church. 
Theſe fanciful interpretations, in one way or another, 
always are miſchievous.” Either they take; and then 
they ſpread a general error; or, if they find few ad- 
mirers, they raiſe a prejudice againſt the interpre- 
ter, who in other reſpects may deſerve attention, 
or, what is worſe, againſt the word of Prophecy itſelf. 
And for this reaſon, I confeſs, I have often wiſhed, that 
the formation of the Goodwin Sands, the invention of 
the Teleſcope, the diſcoveries with regard to Fixed Air, 
and the invention of the Air-Balloon, had not been 
brought forward, as things at all connected with the 
effuſion of the tremendous Vials of Wrath, on the 
Sea, the Sun, and the Air. Great as thefe things feem 
to the narrow mind of Man, I cannot think, that even 
greater things than theſe, not even the diſcoveries of 


L Copernicus 
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Copernicus and Newton, were worthy of the notice 


of that Spirit, which was in the Holy Prophets. 


The method of inveſtigation I have deſcribed, if 
men had the patience to purſue it, in moſt caſes, I 
am perſuaded, would diſcover the general ſubje& of a 
prophecy, and even develop the particulars of the ac- 
compliſhment, when the general ſubject lies in any part 
of the hiſtory of paſt times, if the detail of that part of 
hiſtory: is accurately known. But when the accompliſh- 
ment of a prophecy is ſtill future; when once the 
general ſubject is aſcertained, at that point interpretation 
ought to. ſtop. for the preſent, reverently expecting 
the farther comments of Time, the authoriſed and 
infallible expoſitor. You have well remarked, that, 
with reſpe& to the detail of things future, Sacred 
+ Truth ſhould be very much left to ſpeak for itſelf, 
by flow.degrees.” And, for itſelf it will ſpeak, in 
God's good time; and it | 18 only to a certain extent, 
that Man ſhould attempt to ſpeak f for it: juſt ſo far, as 
to lay hold of the general ſubj ec, that we know 

3 2 where. 
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whereabouts, if we may ſo ſpeak,” in what particular 
quarter of the world Politico-Eccleſiaſtic, we may 
watch for the completion. If we go beyond this, and 
attempt to deſcend into particulars, it is difficult, I 
am perſuaded, even for a man of the moſt ſober mind 
to keep his Imagination in order. And, though among 
the fanciful gueſſes of a man of learning and judge- 
ment, one perhaps in twenty, which I'think is a large 
allowance, may turn out true; it is far better to leave 
this truth to be brought to light by Time, than to 
hazard the credit, both of the expoſition and the text, 

by the other nineteen, which Time will confute. No 
miſchief is done i in the one caſe - much; in the other. 


This Eighteenth Chapter of Iſaiah is one eee 
among many, in which Expoſitors have perplexed 
themſelves by gratuitous affum ptions, concerning tlie 
general ſcope of the Prophecy, before they attempt to 
ſettle the ſignification of the terms in which it is de- 
livered; and then they have ſought for ſuch inter pre- 


tations of the language, as might ſuit the applications 
6 5 they 
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they had aſſumed. But it is a prepoſterous way of 
dealing with any writer, to interpret his words by his 
ſuppoſed meaning, inſtead of deducing his meaning 
from his words. It has been aſſumed by moſt inter- 
preters, firſt, that the principal matter of this pro- 
phecy is a Woe, or Judgement. a. That the object 
of this woe is the Land of Egypt itſelf, or ſome of the 
contiguous countries. 3. That the time of the exe- 
cution of the judgement was at hand, when the pro- 
phecy was delivered. 


I ſet out with conſidering every one of theſe aſ- 
ſumptions as doubtful ; and the concluſion, to which 
my inveſtigations bring me, is, that every one of them 
is falſe. Firſt, the prophecy . indeed predicts ſome 
woeful judgement. 
prophecy is not judgement, but mercy; a gracious 
promiſe of the final reſtoration of the Iſraelites. 
Secondly, the prophecy has no reſpect to Egypt, or 
any of the contiguous countries. What has been 
ae to * is a deſcription of ſome people, or 


another . 


But the principal matter of the 
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another, deſtined to be principal inſtruments in the 
hand of Providence, in the great work of the re- 
ſettlement of the Jews in the Holy Land; a deſerip- 
tion of that people, by characters by which they will 
be evidently known, when the time arrives. Thirdly, 
the time for the completion of the prophecy was very 
remote, when it was delivered, and is yet future; 
being indeed the ſeaſon of the Second Advent of our 
Lord. | 


You may ſay perhaps, that in ſtating theſe con- 
cluſions here, before [ have diſcuſſed the difficulties 
and ambiguities of the language of the Sacred Text, 
Jam myſelf doing the very thing I blame in others; 
that I aſſure a certain general application, which 1 
mean to confirm by critical reaſoning on the holy 
prophet's words. But you will find, that my own con- 
cluſions are not aſſumed in any part of my enquiry, any 
more than the aſſumptions of others, which I diſcard. 
I conſider the words in themſelves ; and I come to the 
concluſions by a grammatical examination of the words, 


independent 


. 


independent of all aſſumed applications. My only 
reaſon for ſtating my concluſions here is, that I think 
the diſquiſition, upon which I am entering, will be 
more perſpicuous, and. the length and minuteneſs of 
it leſs tedious, if the general reſult, in which it is to 
terminate, be previouſly known. Juſt as, in any 
mathematical inveſtigation, the analytical proceſs 1s. 
more luminous and ſatisfactory in every ſtep, if the 
theorem, to which it conducts, is diſtinctly enounced 


in the beginning. 


As far as the concluſions, which 1 have ſtated, go, 
1 have the ſatisfaction to think you agree with me. 
The difference between us hes chiefly in this. You 
maintain, in your Remarks on the Signs of the Times, 
that it is expreſſly declared in certain paſſages of 
Iſaiah's prophecy, by what people, and from what 
place, and at what time, the Jews ſhall be reſtored, In 
your Supplement, you alledge the 18th Chapter of 
Ifaiah, as giving the. fulleſt information with reſpect 
to the matter. And you think, the French are de- 
{cribed, 
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ſcribed, in that chapter, as the reſtorers of the Jews; 
It is my opinion, on the contrary, that the time 
for the reſtoration of the Jews is no otherwiſe defined 
than as the ſeaſon of our Lord's Second Advent. I 
contend, that although this XVIIIth Chapter of Iſaiah 
deſcribes a people deſtined to be inftruments of Pro- 
vidence in the reſtoration of the Jews, it deſcribes 
that people only by certain characters, which have 
actually belonged to different people in different 
periods of the hiſtory of Man, and leaves it unde- 
determined to what people, among the various 
nations of the earth; theſe characters may belong, 
when the time ſhall come for the accompliſhment of 
the prophecy ; and I contend, that it is a matter equally 
undetermined, from what place the reſtoration of the 
Jews will begin. But although I pretend not poſi- 
tively to ſay, what nation God has choſen to be the 
conductors of the Iſraelites to their antient ſeats, and 
maintain that Prophecy gives no clear light upon 
that queſtion : I ſay negatively, that there is no reaſon 
to believe, that the Atheiſtical Democracy of France 


is 
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is deſtined: to ſo high an office. The grounds, upon 
which I find myſelf compelled to differ upon theſe 
points, will appear in the ſequel. I ſhall now give 
you my analyſis of the Sacred Text, in the ſhape of 
notes upon the public tranſlation. 'To theſe I ſhall 
ſubjoin a tranſlation of the whole chapter, accompanied 
with ſhort explanatory notes, for the information of 
the common Engliſh reader. For this I take to be 
the only way, in which the reſult of theſe critical 
enquiries can be communicated to the unlearned. 
And to them it is to be communicated. For I never 
will admit, nor would you, I think, be inclined to 
admit, that our Religion has belonging to it any 
ſecret doctrine, from the hearing of which the 
illiterate laity are to be excluded. The notion of the 
incompetence of the common people to underſtand 
the whole of the revealed doctrine, and of the danger 
of expounding the prophecies to them, is falſe and 
abominable. It is the very principle, upon which the 


Sacred Text was, for ſo many ages, kept under the lock 
"OA D and 
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and key of the dead languages. . Would God, ſay I. 
all the Lord's people were prophets.” And in this, 
I think, you will agree with me. 


ISAIAH, cnar. XVIII. 


Verſe 1. Wo to the Land” ye 17 


In the sth and 6th verſes there is alluſion to ſome: 
ſevere judgement, ; and from a notion, which may 
perhaps be found to be erroneous, that the country, 
addreſſed in this verſe, is to be the object of that 
threatened judgement, many interpreters, among theſe: 
the LXX. Vulg. and Chald, render n by © Wo to—.“ 
But the particle „ is. not neceſſarily comminatory. 


— — ́ ꝓ—— D——— — — 
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Sometimes it is an exclamation of ſurprize; and very 
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often it is ſimply compellative of perſons at a diſtance. 
And ſo it is taken here by Calvo, Caſtalio; in the Great. 
Bible 


— 369 > > — - 
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Bible, the Biſhop's Bible, the Engliſh Geneva Bible, and 
by Vitri nga. 


——-—ſhadowing with wings“ —t22 ο⁹t 


The word bub, which our tranſlators, very judi- 
ciouſly, in my opinion, have taken in the ſenſe of 
e ſhadowing,” muſt be confefled however to be of 
doubtful meaning. 


The root bx, or b, has two principal ſenſes. * To 
„ quiver,” like the lips in fear (Hab. III. 16.) and 
« to-ſhade,” or ſhelter.” It is often applied parti 
cularly to the ears, and predicates of the ears, that 
they ſing, or tingle. This particular ſenſe ariſes na- 
turally out of the general ſenſe of quivering ; the fing- 
ing, or tingling of the ear, being a ſound produced 
within the ear itſelf, when the nerves, and other 
parts of the organ, are, by any external cauſe, thrown 
into a vehement vibratory motion. Hence ſome 
D 2 nouns, 
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nouns, derived from this root, are uſed for the names 


of ſuch muſical inſtruments as, from the readineſs with 
which their parts are thrown into quick vibrations, give 
a ſound particularly ſhrill and ſharp. Of theſe nouns 
yon is one. It occurs in four paſſages only beſides 
this. Namely, 2 Sam. VI. 5. Pſ. CL. 5. Job. XL. 
26. Deut. XXVIIL 42. In the text in Job, indeed, 
it denotes ſome implement of a fiſherman. In Deu- 
teronomy, the locuſt; whether from the ſound of 
its wings, or from the other ſenſe of the root b, is 
doubtful. But in both the other paſſages, it is evi- 
dent from the context, that it renders ſome muſical 
inſtrument; and it is, by moſt interpreters, under- 
ſtood of cymbals. And ſo it is taken by St. Jerome 
here. Vz terre cymbalo alarum,“ is his rendering, 
That is, Wo to the land the cymbal of wings.“ 
By the ſtructure of this Latin ſentence, the country 
intended, . whatever it may be, is deſcribed under the 
image, or emblem, of a * cymbal of wings.” For 
zerre is a dative in appoſition with. © cymbal.” But 

it 


(Mt 1 
it is evident from St. Jerome's commentary, that he 


neither knew, what ſort of a thing a cymbal of 
« wings” might be, or what country was fo deſcribed. 


Symmachus ſeems to have underſtood the expreſ- 
ſion of ſome adjunct of the particular country intended, 
deſcribed under the image, not of a cymbal, or of 
any particular muſical inſtrument, but of founding 


wings. For his rendering is, 821 Ye 6 Moe we. 


St. Jerome's notion of the Cymbal has been caught 
up by three commentators of conſummate taſte and 
eruditzon, the great Bochart, Huetius, and Biſhop 
Lowth. But, underſtanding the me oz, with Sym- 
machus, as an adjunct of the land, not as an emblem 
of the land itfelf; they have added, what was want- 
ing of perſpicuity, to St. Jerome's tranſlation ; or, 
rather, they have found a meaning for St. Jerome, 
which he could not find for himſelf. Their rendering 
is, „land of the winged cymbal.” Then aſſuming, 


(or they cannot prove it, and Biſhop Lowth, with his 
uſual 


( 8a ) 


uſual candour, allows that the thing is doubtful), but 
aſſuming that Egypt is the country intended, they 
take „the winged cymbal” to be a poetical peri- 
phraſis for the Egyptian Siſtrum ; which differed, as 
they think, from the common cymbal in certain ap- 
pendages of its ſtructure, which reſembled “ wings; 
or at leaſt might be called 222, according to the 
large acceptation of that word in the Hebrew language, 
For Huetins, T think, was the only one of the three, 
whoſe imagination found in the figure of the Egyptian 
Siſtrum, with its lateral appendages, an exact reſem- 
blance of a bird with expanded wings. Be that as 
it may, they agreed that the 4 winged eymbal” was 
the Egyptian Siſtrum : and they conſidered this as a 
characteriſtic of the land of Egypt, taken from the fre- 
quent uſe of the Siſtrum, in the rites of her idolatrous 
worſhip. This interpretation no where makes a better 
figure, than in the elegant paraphraſe of Carpentius: 

— Ve tibi que reducem, ſiſtris crepitantibus, Apim 

Concelebras, crotalos et inania tympana pulſans, 
Amne ſuperba ſacro tellus —— 


And 


( 23 ) 


And if it were certain, that Egypt is the country 
upon which the prophet calls, and that theſe words 
are inapplicable to Egypt, in any other ſenſe, which 
they may admit ; then- indeed it would follow, that 
this muſt be the true ſenſe of them in this place. But 
ſo long as it is at leaſt doubtful, whether Egypt be the 
country intended; and ſo long as it is certain, that 
theſe words admit of other ſenſes, in which they would: 
be applicable to Egypt, if Egypt were the country 
intended ; it will be reaſonable to. ſuſpend! our 
judgement, and to ſeek an expoſition. of lefs refine-- 


ment. 


The ſecond' prineipal ſenſe: of the root bn is, ® to- 
* ſhade, to overfhade, to ſh elter;“ and: as a noun, 
+ ſhade,” a ſhadow,” a ſhelter; and this is the 
ſenſe, itt whick it is moſt frequently uſed: Tt is true, 
the wordz in the reduplicatè form never occurs in this 
ſenſe, except it be ſo uſed in this place. But in this: 
place it is ſo taken by the Syriac interpreter, and by 
Aquila: 


( 24 ) 


Aquila. laze: ue: lazy e. Syr. gt vic oxia PhEerywuy. 
Aq. And this rendering is followed by moſt» modern 
interpreters; by Calvin, Diodati, the Spaniſh, and our 
Engliſh Tranſlators, Caſtalio, Junius, Oſtervald, and 
the very learned Vitringa; except that inſtead of a 
noun ſubſtantive for the word 5302, which Aquila 
and the Syriac uſe, theſe moderns put either a parti- 
eiple, or ſomething equivalent to a participle, In- 
umbrans alis. Calvin. Shadowing with wings. Eng. 
Alis umbroſa tellus. Caſtalio. Terre umbroſe oris. 
Jun. and Trem. Pais qui fait ombre avec des ailes. 


Oſtervald. Terra obumbrata alis. Vitringa. 


It is certainly an objection of no great weight againſt 
theſe renderings, that the word h, in the reduplicate 


form, is not to be found, in any other text, in the 
ſenſe of ſhade, ſhadowing, or overſhadowing. Ac- 
cording to the principles of the Hebrew. language, 
the reduplication of the letters of a root only gives in- 
tenſity to the ſenſe, whatever it may be. So that in 
whatever ſenſe a word in the ſimple form is uſed, in 

the 


(3s ) 

the ſame it may be uſed in the reduplicate form, if 
the occaſion requires an intenſion of the ſignification. 
23 545; —late obumbrans alis. But taking this as the 
literal rendering, ſtill the image is of doubtful mean- 
ing. 8110 


The mention of the Rivers of Ethiopia, which im- 
mediately follows, has ledde almoſt all expoſitors to 
look to Egypt, as the country addreſſed. If Egypt be 
intended, the alluſion may be to the geographical 
features of that country. The wings of Egypt may 
be underſtood, as Vitringa, Grotius, and Junius under- 
ſtand them, of the ridges of mountains running from 
South to North, on either ſide of the Nile; by their 
divergency, as they advance northward, ſomewhat 
reſembling a pair of pinions, and overſhadowing the 


intermediate vale of Egypt. But it is by no means 


certain, that Egypt is the country intended; and, 
whether Egypt be intended or not, the image may 
allude to nothing in the figure of the country, but 
to ſomething in the. national character or habits of 

E the 


( 26 ) 


the people. So they, muſt have underſtood it (and 
among them are the LXX. Jonathan and Coverdale), 
who take the wings for the ſails of numerous veſlels, 
overſhadowing the ſurface of the ocean. But the ſhadow 
of wings 1s a very uſual image in the prophetic language, 
fr protection afforded by the ſtronger to the weak. 
God's protection of his ſervants, is deſcribed by their 
being ſafe under the ſhadow of his wings. And, in this 
paſſage, the broad ſhadowing wings may, be intended 
to characterize ſome great people, who ſhould be 
famous for the protection they ſhould give to thoſe, 
whom they received into their alliance; and I cannot 
but think this the moſt ſimple and natural OS 
of the expreſſion. 1 | 5 


1 ſhall. therefore diſmiſs, without ceremony, thoſe 
fanciful] expoſitions, which would explain theſe wings 
of thoſe of the ſwallow over the ſtatue of Ifis, or of the 
wings of the Idol Kneph. But there is another expoſition 
which demands more attention, as it has dropped from 
your pen. Lands,” you premiſe, * have been fome- 

6 times 


1 
« times geographically deſcribed, by ſome fancied ap- 
« pearance in their outlines. Thus we read of the 
Delta in Egypt, of the tongue of the Egyptian Sea, 
Nc. In the preſent inſtance, we have a deſcription of 
« a land, appearing geographically, in its outlines, with 
« extended wings; ſomething' like thoſe of a flutter- 
« ing bird. Let any one caſt his eyes upon a globe, 
or upon a map of the world (and eſpecially upon 
« one well coloured), and let him ſee what land does 
« ſo, and he will find one, and one only, on the whole 
« face of the whole earth, that has that appearance. 
« This Land ſo appearing is France, which has Spain on 
„One ſide, and Germany on the other; in the form 
of their outlines, like two extended Wings. 


I confeſs, I cannot eafily be perſuaded, that the 
prophet takes his images and alluſions, from things 
which neither he, nor.any one of his contemporaries, 
had ever ſeen. Have you, my dear Sir, conſidered, 
whether a globe, or even a map of the world, in 
85 Süden p- is, T8. 2" 

which 


60260 


which the appearance of the different countries could 
have any reſemblance of that, which they exhibit upon 
our modern globes and maps, had ever met the eye 
of mortal man, in the time of the prophet Iſaiah? And 
the notion of Germany and Spain, as the wings of 
France, could, according to your own principles, 
occur only to the imagination of one, who had ſeen 
the outlines of theſe countries, as they are laid down 
in our globes and maps, according to their preſent 
boundaries. And even then, a little good colouring, 
you ſeem to think, might be of great uſe, though not 
of abſolute neceſſity, to aſſiſt the imagination. The 
invention of geographical charts is generally aſcribed 
by the Greeks to Anaximander, the diſciple, of Thales, 
who was at leaſt a century and a half later than the 
prophet. In the time of Darius Hyſtaſpes, Ariſtago- 
ras the Mileſian, the countryman of Anaximander,, 
and half a century his junior, when he went to Sparta 
to perſuade the Spartans to attack the Perſian monarch, 
is laid to have carried with him a plate of braſs, on 
which was engraven the whole circuit of the dry land, 
| the 


E 


the whole ſea, and all the rivers *. This is the earlieſt 
mention, which occurs to my recollection, in profane 
hiſtory, of any thing like a general map of the world ; 
and this was 200 years later than Iſaiah. Chorogra- 
phic charts, indeed, or plans of a ſmall extent of 
country, ſuch as might be formed by the common 
principles of land-ſurveying, might be much older. 
Certain paſſages in the book of Joſhua incline me to 
believe, that an actual ſurvey was taken of the land of 
Canaan in Joſhua's time, and a plan of it laid down, for 
the purpoſe of ſetting out the allotments of the different 
tribes. As for what was engraved, or written, on the 
pillars -at Aa, by the Egyptians ſettled there by 
Seſoftris, it might be nothing more, for any thing 
that appears from the words of. Apollonius Rhodius *, 
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than a deſcription in words of the tract of the fleet 
along the coaſts, and the march of the troops by 
land; the names of the places in order, where the 
{hips came to anchor, and the army encamped ; ſome- 
thing like the catalogue of the manſions in the XXXIIId 
Chapter of the Book of Numbers; and I ſhould not 
have taken notice of this engraving, or writing, here, 
had it not been mentioned by the learned Montucla *, 
as a map of the entire conqueſts of Seſoſtris. But 
ſuppoſe, we carry back the invention of Anaximander 
to the age of Iſaiah. Suppoſe, that the prophet had 
ſeen Ariſtagoras's copper plate, or ſuch another 2 What 
reſemblance to the accurate picture of the earth's ſurface, 
exhibited in our modern maps and globes, could theſe 
delineations of it bear, which muſt have been made be- 
fore the poſitions of the principal points, that is, not only 
of towns, but of the inland mountains, of promontories, 
capes, head-lands, and bays, upon the coaſt, were accu- 
rately fixed, by obſervations of the latitude and longitude 


x Hiſt, des Math. tom. I. P. 106. 
of 


A 


of each? But of this method of pricking down the 
principal points by longitude and latitude; and of 


what was previouſly neceſſary, before this method 
could be brought into practice, the method of 
finding differences of longitude by eclipſes of the 
ſun and moon, Hipparchus was the firſt inventor. 
Hipparchus flouriſhed not before the middle of the 
ſecond century before our Lord. And Marinus of 
Tyre, about the year of our Lord 70, ſeems to have 
been the firſt, who applied Hipparchus's principle to 
the conſtruction of general maps: and ſtrange things 
the maps of Marinus muſt have been, by Ptolemy's 
account. of them. Let better, perhaps, than any 
Iſaiah ever ſaw. Marinus had ſettled the latitudes of 
ſome places, and the longitudes of others; but in 
very few inſtances had ſettled both longitude and lati- 
tude of the ſame place. Ptolemy's own maps were, 
I believe, the firſt, that gave the ſurface of the habit- 
able earth, in any thing like its real ſhape; and 
ſtill, not without enormous deviations from the truth 


in many parts. Of a terreſtrial globe, I believe, he 


Was 


( 32 


was the firſt conſtructor. Harduin, I know, in his notes 
upon Pliny, aſcribes that invention to Anaximander ; but 
he is confuted (if ſo abſurd a notion needed confuta- 
tion, that a globe could be made before latitudes and 
longitudes were determined) by the very paſlage of 
Diogenes Laertius, which he cites in ſupport of his 
conjecture, by Pliny's own words, and by the words 
in which other. writers mention Anaximander's in- 
vention. | Rona 3 
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Shall we ſuppoſe then that a terreſtrial globe, or a 
general map, in which the countries of the world 
were laid down according to their preſent boundaries 
(this ſuppoſition is neceſſary, for, if we alter the boun - 
daries, the ſhape of the outline is changed, and upon 
the outline of the ſeveral countries the appearance of 
Spain and Germany, as the wings of France, depends); 
ſhall we ſuppoſe, that ſuch a globe, or map, was exhi- 
bited to the prophet in viſion ? That his mind was 
enlightened by the inſpiring Spirit, to know what it 
was; and that his attention was particularly directed 

to 
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to France, Iying betwen Spain and Germany, like the 
body of a bird between its expanded wings? There is 
nothing, in the Sacred Text, to warrant ſuch a ſup- 
poſition. It muſt all be ſupplied by the reader's ima- 
gination. And it appears to me unwarrantable, to 
found an expoſition of the text, of an inſpired writer, 
upon any ſuch ſupplement ; unleſs the words taken by 
themſelves, without ſome ſuch ſupplement, were in- 
capable of expoſition, Whereas, in the preſent in- 
ſtance, the words admit a moſt eaſy and ſimple inter- 
pretation, founded on the uſual and frequent import 
of the like image in other paſſages of holy writ. You 
will forgive me, therefore, if I'take the ſenſe, which 
the words themſelves offer, in preference to any that 
reſts upon precarious aſſumptions, or, as they ſeem to 
me, more precarious imaginations. 'To judge other- 
wiſe would be to fail, in my apprehenſion, in the re- 
ſpect that is due to an inſpired Prophet. * 


E e beyond 
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was the firſt conſtructor. Harduin, I know, in his notes 
upon Pliny, aſcribes that invention to Anaximander ; but 
he is confuted (if ſo abſurd a notion. needed: confuta- 
tion, that a globe could be made before latitudes and 
longitudes were determined) by the very paſſage of 
Diogenes Laertius, which he cites in ſupport of his 
conjecture, by Pliny's own words, and by the words 


in which other. writers. mention Anaximander's in- 
vention. | | 


Shall we ſuppoſe then that a terreſtrial globe, or a 
general map, in which the countries of the world 
were laid down according to their preſent boundaries 
(this ſuppoſition is neceſſary, for, if we alter the boun- 

daries, the ſhape of the outline is changed, and upon 
the outline of the ſeveral countries the appearance of 
Spain and Germany, as the wings of France, depends); 
ſhall we ſuppoſe, that ſuch a globe, or map, was exhi- 
bited to the prophet in viſion? That his mind was 
enlightened by the inſpiring Spirit, to know what it 
was; and that his attention was particularly directed 

to 
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to France, Iying betwen Spain and Germany, like the 
body of a bird between its expanded wings? There is 
nothing, in the Sacred Text, to warrant ſuch a ſup— 
poſition. It muſt all be ſupplied by the reader's ima- 
gination. And it appears to me unwarrantable, to 
found an expoſition of the text, of an inſpired writer, 
upon any ſuch ſupplement ; unleſs the words taken by 
themſelves, without ſome ſuch ſupplement, were in- 
capable of expoſition, Whereas, in the preſent in- 
ſtance, the words admit a moſt eaſy and ſimple inter- 
pretation, founded on the uſual and frequent import 
of the like image in other paſſages of holy writ. You 
will forgive me, therefore, if I'take the ſenſe, which 
the words themſelves offer, in preference to any that 
reſts upon precarious aſſumptions, or, as they ſeem to 
me, more precarious imaginations. To judge other- 
wiſe would be to fail, in my apprehenſion, in the re- 
ſpect that is due to an inſpired Prophet. F 
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beyond the rivers of Ethiopia” womb yr 


This ſeems to have been generally taken for a pre- 
ciſe determination of the geographical fite of the 
country ; which, for this deſcription of its ſituation 
chiefly, has been ſuppoſed to be Egypt. If Ethiopia, 
or Cuſh rather, in this text, be the Ethiopia of pro- 
fane geographers ; or, to ſpeak more accurately, if it 
be that acquired territory of the Cuſhites in Africa, 
which, ſtretching all along the coaſt from Ptolemais to 
Arſinoë, that is, from Derbeta to the ſtreights of Bab al 
Mandeb, extended inland to the very banks of the 
Nile, and was waſhed in its breadth by the Aſtaboras- 
and the Aſtapus 3. to which African territory of the 
Cuſhites, the name of Cuſh in Scripture (commonly 
rendered Ethiopia by all interpreters before Bochart) 
ſometimes is applied; the rivers of Caſh muſt be the 
Nile in its various branches, and its tributary ſtreams. 
But how was Egypt, beyond the rivers of Cuſh, ſo un- 
derſtood, with reſpect to Judæa? From Meroe to the 

head: 
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head of the Delta, Egypt was not more beyond, than 
on this fide of the Nile; for the river divided the 
breadth of the country. From the head of the Delta 
to the coaſt of the Mediterranean, the various branches 
of the river interſected the whole ſurface of the coun- 
try. The prepoſition—b pd is uſed with great latitude 
of meaning, either for that ſide, or this ſide, of a river, 
for trans and ultra, or cis and citra. And Vitringa 
in this place renders it by citra. But for the very 
ſame reaſon that Egypt was not beyond the Nile, with 
reſpect to Judzea ; it was not on this ſide of it. It was 
on both ſides from Meroe to the head of the Delta; 
and below the head of the Delta, the country was on 
all ſides of the innumerable ſtreams, into which the 
river was divided. Biſhop Lowth therefore rejects the uſe 
both of trans and citra, and conceives that the Hebrew 
prepoſition renders © bordering on,” without ſpecifying 
one fide or the other. And this is a ſenſe, which un- 
queſtionably it ſometimes bears. But yet it is not uſual, 
I think, to ſay of a broad plain, interſected by canals, 
which was the caſe of Egypt in the part moſt known 
F 2 or I 
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to foreigners, that it borders on them. Epypt, there- 
fore, is poſitively excluded, by every poſſible interpre- 
tation of the prepoſition—5 ο; and, Egypt being out 
of the queſtion, it is reaſonable to underſtand the pre- 
poſition in the ſenſe of beyond ;” as it has been un- 
derſtood by all interpreters, except Vitringa, Houbi- 
cant, Biſhop Lowth, Diodati, and Coverdale. Diodati 
heſitates between the two ſenſes of * on this fide” 
and © beyond.” Biſhop Lowth takes * bordering on.“ 
The other three, on this fide.” But © beyond” is 
to be preferred. For the contrary ſenſe ſeems ex- 
cluded by the diſtance of the country. The country 
is evidently diſtant, becauſe the prophet calls, or 
rather hollas, to it. But a country, not Egypt, and 
yet on this {ide of theſe rivers of Cuſh with reſpect 
to Judæa, muſt have lain between Egypt and Judza ; 
conſequently, at no ſuch great diſtance from Judæa. 
And theſe are the only circumſtances of its geographical 
ſituation, which the prophecy diſcovers ; that, with 
reſpect to Judæa, it is far diſtant, and beyond the 
rivers of Cuſh.“ 


« And 


(Wn) 


« And ſo,” you ſay, the land of France actually 
geographically is. FR 


I admit, that in a certain ſenſe it is; but yet, I 
think, the prophet, in the reference, which you ſup- 
poſe, to a globe, or a general map of the world, could 
not have ſo deſcribed it. A perſon, taking his notions 
of the relative ſituations of countries, from their ap- 
pearance on a map lying before him, would. obſerve 
that no ſtrait line drawn from any point in Judæa to 
any point in France, would croſs any one of theſe 
Cuſhzan ſtreams; which are all loſt, the reſt in the main 
ſtream of the Nile, and the Nile itſelf in the. ocean, 
before the line of direction of any one of them meets 
any ſuch ſtrait line. No one therefore, contemplating a 
map of the world, would deſcribe France as beyond 
theſe ſtreams of Cuſh. But my notion of the prophet's 
geographical language is, that it is the language of the 
Phoenician voyagers of his time. And in thoſe times, 
the moſt diſtant voyages being made along the coaſts, 
the Phoenician mariners would ſpeak of every place 
| which 
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which lay to the weſt of the mouths' of the Nile, as 
beyond the Nile; that is, in the poetical language. of the 
prophet, beyond the rivers of Cuſh; becauſe, keep- 
ing always along the coaft, they would paſs within 
ſight of the mouth of the Nile, before they reached 
that weſtern place. According to this nautical phra- 
ſeology of the voyagers of thoſe times, the circumſtance 
of being beyond the rivers of Cuſh was applicable, in- 
deed, to France. But not particularly to France, 
more than to Spain, Portugal, Great Britain, Ireland, 
Denmark, in ſhort any part of Europe without the 
ſtreights. Not more to any part of Europe, than to 
any part of Africa, without the ſtreights. Not more 
to any part of Europe, or Africa, than to the whole 
eaſtern coaſt of North and South America. 'The 
particular ſituation of the country therefore is by no 
means aſcertained by this circumſtance. 


But, in truth, it is much more undetermined, than 
as yet appears. Since the country, intended in the 
prophecy, is not Egypt; the Cuſh of this text, for 


any 
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any thing that appears to the contrary from the text 
itſelf, may be the Aſiatic Cuſh; to which country 
the name is more frequently applied. Not indeed, 
that particular diſtrict of Arabia Deſerta, to which, 
as the original ſeat of the ſons of Cuſh, Bochart 
would reſtrict the name. That by itſelf cannot be 
the Cuſh of this place; for that diftrict had no rivers. 
The four which Bochart gives it, he is forced to 
borrow for it, as Vitringa has obſerved, from: other 
countries ; and three of the four are mere torrents. 
But the name of Cuſh (vulgarly, as hath been obſerved, 
rendered Ethiopia) is apphed in holy writ to a large 
tract of country, comprehending, beſides the proper 
territory of the Cuſhites, the reſt of Arabia Deſerta, 
the whole peninſula of Arabia Felix, and extending 
eaſt, along the coaſt of the Perſian Gulph, at leaſt as 
far as the Tigris. The great Bochart would ſind it 
difficult to diſpute this with me, upon his own prin- 
eiples; becauſe he allows, that the Cuſhites, as they 
grew more numerous, ſpred themſelves from the 
territory he aſſigns to them, as. originally their own, 

into» 
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into other parts of Arabia, and eaſtward even into 
Carmania. Be that as it may, we read in Scripture 
of a land of Cuſh, of which the boundary on one 
ſide was the river Gihon. And the name of the 
{ſecond river is Gihon ; the ſame is that which com- 
paſſeth the whole land of Cuſh.“ Gen. II. 13. No 
one, I ſuppoſe, that has conſidered what has been 
written by Calvin, and after him by Huetius, Vitringa, 
and - others, upon the ſubject of the ſite of Paradiſe, 
can entertain a doubt, that Gihon was one of the two 
branches, into which the ſtreams of the Euphrates and 
the Tigris, uniting at Apamea, part again at Aſia; 
and through which their waters were diſcharged into 
the Perſian Gulph, before the natural courſe of thoſe 
great rivers, in this lower part, was altered by the 
hand of man. Phiſon and Gihon, rivers of Eden, 
vere theſe two diverging ſtreams. Which of the two 
was the eaſtern, and which the weſtern branch, 1s a 
matter of ſome doubt; but it is of little importance to 
the preſent queſtion, They ran at no great diſtance 


from each other: Gihon was unqueſtionably one 
of 
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of them; and it was the boundary of the Aſiatic 
land of Cuſh. - Theſe, therefore, for aught that appears 
to the contrary, may be the rivers of Cuſh in this 
paſſage ; and the land beyond theſe rivers of Cuſh, 
with reſpect to Judæa, will be ſome country on the 
coaſt, eaft of the Tigris. So that, unleſs we can de- 
termine, whether it be the African or the Aſiatic land 
of Cuſh, of which; the prophet ſpeaks; we know not, in 
which quarter to look for the land beyond the rivers 
of .Cuſh, whether far to the weſt, or far to the eaſt 
of Paleſtine. 1/1] i 0 b 6 


* 
- 
. 


But though the geographical ſite of the country is 
left thus uncertain, for very uncertain it would be, 
even if we could tell which Cuſh is meant ; yet the- 
People of the country are marked, as will appear, by 
characters, by which they will be diſtinguiſhed from all 
other people of the earth, when the time comes. 


G 2. That 
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2. + That ſendeth ambaffadors by the ſea.” 


<4 —ambaſſdors"—prv. Vitritga ſolicitous to End 
Egypt in every characteriſtic of the eountry men- 
tioned by the prophet, underſtands the word te of 
epiſtolary diſpatches, or pacquets. He expounds the 
paſſage of that extraordinary pacquet, which the 
Egyptians ſent annually to the Syrians, with the joyful 
news that Adonis was found. The epiſtle was put 
into a ſort of flaſk, made of the bulrufh, Whieh was 
committed to the waves, to be floated to Byblus. And 
of this bulruſh-flaſk he underſtands the veſſels of 
bulruſh,” of which the mention follows. 


But J cannot find a ſingle inſtance, in in which the 
word By ſignifies ©: parcels, bundles, or pacquets ;” 
however confiſtent this ſenſe- might ſeem with the 
etymology of the word. Nor is this ſenſe in any 


degree ſupported by the verſion of the LXX. It is 
true, 
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true, they render the word tar by the neuter gunes. 
But the neuter 5 Gunn, inſtead of the maſculine 5 oungnr, 
is invariably their word for * hoſtages.” The maſ- 
culine 3jthzo: they never uſe, and the neuter 3 ounge they 
never uſe in any other ſenſe, or for pledges of any other 
ſort}; than perſons pledged: they join, indeed, with 
zune, in this place, eric; g evidetitly mean- 
ing, not epiſtles indofed in a bulruſh-flaſk, but epiſtles 
written on the papyrus. And theſe words they pive, 
not as expoſitive of the former word 7 Tuan, but as ren- 
dering K- (or Perhaps their reading might be 
Nor- without the prefix 2). And when KW, or the 
bulruſh, was the ſubſtance, on which men uſually 
wrote ; RD, according to the wide ſignification of 
the word $5 in the Hebrew Janguage, would be no 
vhnitural phraſe for (i epiſites.” Though connected, 

as it is here, with the notion of floating on the ſurface 
of the waters, it ſeems far more ee that it 
Ggnifics man med veſſels * 


G 2 
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S's is uſed in another paflage of Ifaiah (LVII. 9.) 
for confidential meſſengers; and the ſingular wy is 
twice uſed for a perſon charged with a public meſſage; 
and in that ſenſe it is taken here, by all the antient 
interpreters; by LXX. Syr. Chald. Vulg. Aquila, Sym- 
machus, and Theodotion: . Meſſengers,” in this place, 
in the Engliſh, might be better than ambaſſadors; for 
the original word may be taken for perſons employed, 
between nation and | nation, for | the purpoſes g either 
of negotiation, or commerce. Meſſengers” is the 
word in the Biſhop's Bible. | 


— in veſſels of bulruſhes. er 


Navigable veſſels are certainly meant; and if it 
could be proved, that Egypt is the country ſpoken 
to, theſe veſſels of bulruſhes might be underſtood. 
literally of the light ſkiffs, made of that material, 
and uſed by the Egyptians upon the Nile. But if the 

country 
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country ſpoken to be diſtant from Egypt, veſſels of 


bulruſh are. only uſed as an apt image, on account of 
their levity, for quick-ſailing veſſels of any material, 
The country, therefore, to which the prophet calls, is 
characteriſed as one, which, in the days of the 
completion of this prophecy, ſhould be a, great mari- 
time and commercial power, forming remote alliances, 
making diſtant voyages to all parts of the world, with 
expedition and ſecurity, and in the habit of affording 
protection to their friends and allies. Where this 
country is to be found is not otherwiſe ſaid, than that 
it will be remote from Judæa, and with reſpect to that 
country, beyond the Cuſhæan ſtreams. 


 —— ſaying, Go ye ſwift meſſengers.” 


The word * ſaying is not in the original: nor in the 
LXX. Vulg, Chald. or Syr. nor in the Biſhop's Bible. It 
has been inſerted in our public tranſlation, and many 
others of a late date, upon a ſuppoſition, that the 
words which follow, Go, ye ſwift meſſengers,” &c. 
| are 
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are a command given by the people, called to in' the 
firſt verſe, to meſſengers ſent by them. But it 
ſhould rather ſeem, that the command to the ſwift 
meſſengers is the prophet's command, that is, God's 
command by the prophet ; and that the ſwift meſ- 
ſengers, to whom the command is given, are the very 
people called upon in the firſt verſe ; who, by their 
{kill in navigation, and their perpetual voyages to 
diſtant parts, were qualified to be ſwift carriers of the 
meſlage. Firſt, the prophet calls upon this people; 
he ſummons them to attend to him ; then he declares, 
for what immediate purpoſe they are ſummoned ; 
viz. to be the carriers of a meſſage. $01 


The word © ſaying” is not inferted by Vitringa, 
Houbigant, or Biſhop Lowth. Houbigant underſtands 
the whole chapter of the Jews, Sennacherib, and 
Tirhaka; and the ſwift meſſengers he” takes to be 
meſſengers ſent by Tirhaka to the Jews, to inform 
them, that he was upon the march wan their 3 
Sennacherib. 1 9 


Vitringa 


(4) 


Vitrings and 1 Biſhop Lowth underſtand the prophecy 
of Sennacherib. But the command given to the meſ- 
ſengers, they take to be the command of God by his 
prophet. But the people, ſummoned in the firſt verſe, 
they take to be the very-people, to whom theſe fwift 
meſſengers are fent, deſcribed by other characteriſtics 
in the ſequel of this ſecond verſe ; and the . ſwift 
_ + meſſengers” they underſtand of no particular people, 
nor of any certain perſons, but of any the uſual con- 
% veyers of news whatſoever,” faysBiſhop 'Lowth, tra- 
« yellers, merchants, and the like; the inſtruments 
and agents of common fame.“ N. untii hie funt 
* obvit quique,” ſays Vitringa: Theſe learned inter- 


preters were all miſledde by an error common to them 
all, and to them with many others; that contiguity 
to the rivers of Cuſſi is one principal circumſtance in 
the prophet's deſcription of the country, to the people 
of which he ſpeaks; and nothing but the difficulty, 
in which every interpreter will find himſelf involved, 


who 
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who adopts this erroneous principle, could have induced 
writers of the piety, judgement, and good taſte of 
Biſhop Lowth and Vitringa, to take up the ſtrange 

notion, that God's awful meſlage is committed to any. 
one and every one, who might chance to be | paſſing. 


9 


to and fro. © Ite nunc obvii qualeſcunque,“ ſays 
Vitringa, quibus decretum hoc curiæ coleſtis inno- 


e tuerit, et denuntiate,” &c. 


The meſſage certainly is God's. The command to 
meſſengers, to go ſwiftly upon the | meſſage, is God's 
command, i iſſued by his prophet ;. but the ſwift meſ- 
ſengers, charged with the meſſage, are not the © in- 
« ftruments and agents of common fame,” but the 
particular people, ſummoned by the prophet in the 
firſt verſe to attend him, in order to be charged with 
the commiſſion he now ſeems about to give them. 


to a nation ſcattered and peeled, or, ſpread 
out and poliſhed“ (margin). er g 
D 
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vb) Je) „ Og. Kennicot's beſt MSS have quwnb 
dd; a more regular orthography of the words, pro- 
ducing no alteration of the ſenſe.— ede bg Heth I 
£:y01. LXX. — ad gentem convulſam et dilaceratam. 
Vulg.—to a nation that is ſcattered abrode and robbed 
of that they had. Great Bible, and Biſhop's Bible.— 
ad gentem diſtractam et expilatam. Calvin,—ad gen- 
tem diſtractam et depilatam. Jun. et Tremell.—ad 
diſtractam direptamque gentem. Caſtalio.—a la gente 
arraſtrada y repelada. ,Span.—alla gente di lunga ſtatura 
e dipelata. Diodati.—vers la nation de grand atirail 


ans - poil. Oſtervald. —ad gentem protractam et depila- 
tam. Vitringa.—ad gentem que raptatur et laceratur. 
Houbigant. the nation drawn out and made bare. 
Purver. to a nation ſtretched out in length, and 
ſmoothed. Bi ſhop Lowth. 


Dien as theſe tranſlations are, not one of them 
can be faid to be erroneous. Since no one of them 
affixes a ſenſe to either of the two participles; which 
H is 


{ © 


is not in ſome degree juſtified, either by the etymology 


of the word, or by the uſe of it in other places ; ex- 
cept, indeed, that, in the verſon of the LXX, it is 
difficult to difcern any correfpondence, between their 
word £t#yoy and the Hebrew d, which it ſhould render. 
The verb hh fignifies to draw” in any manner; 
that is to ſay, it renders the Latin rrabere, and every | 
one of its compounds : attirahere, contrabere, extra- 


here, protrabere, diftrabere, vi abripere— to drag forci- 
bly away. vw renders to pluck the hair” — to 
become bald by the falling of the hair —“ to make 
q fmooth by rubbing” . to furbiſh” —* to fret or een 
the ſkin.“ . | 


Vitringa and Biſhop Lowth, reſolute in the appli- 
cation of the deſcription to Egypt, and ſupported in 
this by the authority of Bochart, find, in the firſt 
of theſe participles, an alluſion to the ſhape of that 
country ; and, in the ſecond, an alluſion either to one 
of the characteriſtic cuſtoms. of the people, the prac- 
tice of ſmoothing their badies by the extirpation of 

the 
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the hair in all parts, or elſe to the annual ſmoothing 
of the ſurface of the land, by the overflowing of the 
Nile. But the participle qwmn, in the ſenſe of © dragged 
away, may be applied to a people forcibly torn from 
their country, and carried into captivity. And the 
participle v, or £2199, ** pluckt,” may be applied to a 
people plundered of their wealth, and ſtripped of their 
power. Or, as the word is ſometimes uſed for the 
plucking of the hair of the beard in contumely, it 
may be applied figuratively to a depreſſed people, 
treated every where with inſult and indignity. 'Thus 
both theſe participles may be more naturally applied 
to the Jews, in their preſent condition, than to any 
other nation of any other time. The ſenſe is perſpi- 
cuouſly expreſſed in the Biſhop's Bible “ ſcattered 
abrode and robbed of thar they had.” But the force 
of the original words is better preſerved in the Spaniſh, 
than in any other tranſlation ; and I queſtion: whether 
it can be expreſſed, with equal brevity, in any other of 
the modern languages of Europe . gente arraſtrada y 
„ repelada.” Arraſtrar 1s © to drag about by force.” 
H 2 = Andar 
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Andar un hombre arraſtrado, is a proverbial expreſſion, 
in the Spaniſh language, applied to a man who roams 
about, an outcaſt of ſociety, every where ſeeking relief, 
which he no where finds, from the extreme of necef- 
ſity and poverty. Repelar is not only to pluck the 
hair, but to tear it up by the _ pulling it againft 
the grain of its growth. 


I muſt obſerve, that the word v, which occurs in 
twelve paſlages, and no more in the whole Bible, beſides 
this and the feventh verſe of this chapter, is not uſed 
in any one of them in a moral ſenſe, anſwering to the 

' Engliſh word . polite.” Nor can I find, that it bears 
that ſenſe in any of the dialects. 


— to a people terrible from their beginning hitherto. 

„ mhm 2007 W led By *—to a people terrible, &c.” 
Jo wit, the Jews,” ſays the annotator in the Engliſh 
Geneva Bible, who, becauſe of God's plagues, made 
all other nations afraid of the like; as God threatened.” 
Deut. xxv111. 37. And the Jews are certainly the 
people 
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people meant; though interpreters differ much, both 
in the rendering, and in the application of the words. — 
N Xñu ric (or 71) avs entxeva; LXX. The 
text of the LXX, ſeems to be in ſome diſorder. 
I ſuſpe&t- the true reading of the entire paſſage 
to have been edc edvog ut) c * Cevoy, 4 AROV ð e. 
ne aus s,]; unto @ nation of lately fature and 
range, and a; people bard to encounter |. What 
people more ſo ' than this © that is, what people more 
hard to encounter than this? ed Gy 8x Ec Entxelo. 
Sym.—ad populum terribilem, poſt quem non eſt 
alius. Vulg.—ad populum formidabilem ab eo et 
deincęps. © Caly.—ad-populum eorum qui ſunt ultra 
ipſum formidabiliſſimum. Caſtalio. —ad populum for- 
midabilem ex eo loco atque ulterius. Jun. et Tremell.— 
to a fearfull people, and to a people that is further 
then thys. Coverdale.—a fearfull people from their 
begynnyng hytherto. Great Bible, and Biſhop's Bible — 
al pueblo lleno de temores des de ſu principio y deſpues. 
Span.—al popolo ſpaventevole, che è pul oltre di quella. 
Diodati. Diodati conceives that the Vu By, &c. is 


6 . another 
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another people. For ſo he explains | himſelf in his 
notes.—a/ popolo c. a que' più ſalvatichi, c' habitano 
nelP Etiopia interiore, più lontani del mare, più neri, 
ſparuti, horridi, e barbari.— vers le peuple terrible 
depuis 1a ou il eſt, et par dela; Oſtervald.— populum 
formidabilem, a quo fuit et uſque. Vitringa.—ad popu- 
lum fractum ærumnis et fatiſcentem. Houbigant, ap- 
plying this character to the Jews of the prophet's times. 
But xn is never uſed as a participle paſſive, that is, as 
applied to the perſon affected with fear, as Houbi- 
gant underſtands it here—* the people terrible not 
only where they are, but further. Purver.— to a peo- 
ple terrible from the firſt and hitherto:” Bp. Lowth. 


Of theſerenderings ſome ſeem to give hardly any ſenſe; 
ſome, ſenſes quite foreign to the context. The ſenſe, 
which moſt naturally ariſes from the words, and beſt ſuits 
the context, is that which is given in the Great Bible, the 
Biſhop's Bible, and the Spaniſh, and is adopted in our later 
Engliſh tranſlations, and followed by Vitringa and Biſhop 

Lowth. But even in theſe tranſlations the word w is 
not 
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not well rendered by © fearful,” © lleno de temore,” 
or * formidabilem,” or © terrible.” The word, if I miſtake 
not, is applicable to whatever excites admiration, or awe, 
with, or without, any mixture of terror. There is no word 
in the Engliſh language which will render it univerſally. 

It muſt be rendered differently in different places, ac- 
cording to its connection. Majeſtic, fublime, grand, awe- 
full, and ſometimes terrible. In this place I would render 
it © awefully remarkable.” But with reſpect to the 
phraſe, eh N, L agree with Vitringa, that it will 
beſt ſuit the Context, if it be underſtood, not of place, 
but of time. But underſtanding the time, deſcribed 
as prt ſent by the adverb dn (hitherto), of the time 
preſent when the prophecy was uttered ; he applies 
the character contained in theſe words, as rendered 
by himſelf and in our public tranſlation, to the Egyp- 
tians ; of whom he obſerves with truth, that they had 
been formidable from the earlieſt times to the times 
of the prophet. But the time preſent 1 in prophetic viſion, 
is not the time of the delivery, but that of the fulfill- 
ment of the prophecy. The people, to whom the cha- 


racter 
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racter is to be applied, muſt exiſt, and the character muſt 
notoriouſly belong to them, at the time of the accom-· 
pliſhment of the prophecy. . If therefore the prophecy 
is not yet accompliſhed, which wall appear to be the 
caſe, the application 'of this character to the people of 
Egypt muſt be erroneous. For that people is gone ; 
and has long ſince ceaſed to be of any conſideration. 
But the people of the Jews have been from their very 
beginning, are at this day, and will be to the end of 
time, a people venerable in a religious ſenſe, awtully 
remarkable, (in which ſenſe, rather than in that of 
terrible, as I have obſerved, I would take d here) 
on account of the, ſpecial providence viſibly attending 
them. And, with this, correction of the word . terri- 
+ ble,” I ſhould not much object to Purver's rendering. 
The words, I think, may bear it. And the ſenſe it 
gives, applies more aptly to the Jews, than to any 
other people. They have been a people awefully 
remarkable, not only in the part of the world where 
they were ſettled, but, ſince their diſperſion particu- 


larly, to the utmoſt corners of the earth. 
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a nation meted out and trodden down ;” 
or, © a nation that meteth out and treadeth down.” 
Margin. In theſe renderings, as well as in Vitringa's 
and Biſhop Lowth's, the alluſion ſeems to be to Egypt ; 
but in the original, and in the antient verſions, it is 
evidently to the Jews. I 


The interpretations of the words are 


d y PM 
ſo various, and the manner of application ſo different, 
even among thoſe who apply the words to the ſame 
people, that it will be proper to ſtate the different 
renderings one by one; and the order, [ ſhall obſerve 
in ſtating them ſhall be, to begin with thoſe, which 


ſeem to me the moſt extravagant. 


The firſt, therefore, I ſhall mention, is that of 
Oſtervald; becauſe I have not the leaſt conception of 
his meaning—vers la nation allant à la file, et foulte. 
The next ſhall be Diodati's—alla gente ſparſa qua e la, 


e calpeſtata, This he applies to the Nomad tribes of 
1 Ethiopians 


1 


Ethiopians and Moors, not ſettled in walled towns, 
but ſcattered in villages. But how. parſa qua e la is to 
be brought out of the Hebrew, p p, he has not in- 
formed us. The third place is due to Junius and 
Tremellius—* gentem omnibus delineantem et con- 
« culcantem.” They underſtand theſe to be the words of 
Tirhaka, deſcribing the haughty overbearing charac- 
ter of the Aſſyrian empire. The next in order _ 
be Grotius—* gentem linea lineæ et conculcati ionis. 

+ Id eſt,“ he ſays, his rendering wants an id eft in- 
deed, * gentem que paulatim protendit i HT ſui ter- 
« minos, et ſuperbo pede victos proterit, ” applying the 
character to the Aſſyrians. Next hear Caſtallio -“ gen- 
« tem alios atque alios limites habentem, attritamque.” 
He underſtands the paſſage of the countries bordering 
on the Nile; of which the boundaries, he ſays, were 
perpetually changed by the inundations of the river. 
Next let Vitringa ſpeak—* ad gentem canonis et canonis 
[or præcepti et præcepti] et conculcationis.” He ap- 
plies the paſſage to the Egyptians , and imagines, that 
the Egyptians are characterized in it by two circum- 


ſtances ; 


FJ 


ſtances; the number of preciſe rules, to the obſervance 
of which they were held in their idolatrous rites, and 
their practice of trampling in their ſeed with cattle. 

Biſhop Lowth renders—** a nation meted out by line 
and trodden down.” This he applies to Egypt, ex- 
pounding the © meted out” of the frequent neceſſity, 
in that country, of having recourſe to menſuration, in 
order to determine the boundaries after the inundations 
of the Nile; and the © trodden down,” of the tramp- - 
ling in of the ſeed. 


I proceed now to thoſe interpretations, which refer 
the . pallage to the Jews; beginning with thoſe, in 
which the rendering is the moſt queſtionable, though 
the application be right. Among thoſe interpreters, 
who, rightly applying the paſlage to the Jewith people, 
ſeem to miſtake the ſenſe in which it is applied to them, 
Houbigant muſt take the lead ad gentem limitibus 
< anguſtis: concluſam, et proculcatam.“ He obſerves, 
that the limits of the kingdom of Judæa had been 
often ſhortened, by the conqueſts of the Aſſyrians. 
I 2 „ 
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Next in order comes the venerable Calvin.“ gentem 
« undique conculcatam.“ He ſupports this rendering 
thus: y y id eſt, Undique; ac fi quis duceret li- 
« neas, iisque inter ſe conjunctis, nullum locum 
e vacuum relinqueret : vel ſulcos duceret in agro, qui- 
e bus omnes glebas ſubigeret.” Laſt in this claſs are 
the old tranſlations in our own language —“ a deſper- 
« ate and pylled folke. Coverdale; badly rendering, not 
the Hebrew, but the Greek of the LXX.— . a nacyon 
e troden downe by lytle and lytle.” Great Bible, and 
Biſhop's Bible. —© a nation by little and little even 
« troden under foot.” Engliſh Geneva. Would you 
know, by what proceſs of criticiſm, © by little and 
little” is brought out of W p? Hear Vatablus.— 
« Metaphora, tracta ab architectis, qui ordinem unum 
« poſt ordinem alterum collocare ſolent, i. e. cui pau- 


e latim conculcatio evenit.” 


In all theſe renderings the ſenſe is far-fetched, 
drawn by a torture of criticiſm from the words. 


The 


1 


The antient tranſlations ſeem far preferable, ariſing 
naturally out of the words of the original, without any 
previous aſſumptions, or any accommodation to aſ- 


ſumptions, by violent efforts of the critical art. 


ad gentem expectantem et conculcatam.” Vulg. 
&« hy vroutvo oν,‚nνẽðip. Aquila. — fg dvia- 
ric oy Y #8]anenanuivo. LXX.—“ gente harta de eſperar y 
« hollada.” . Span. All theſe verſions are to the ſame 
effect; but thoſe of the Vulgate, and the Spaniſh, are in- 
comparably the beſt. 

The word p is unqueſtionably from the root mp. 
The verb mp fignifies * to ſtretch, to ſtretch away.” 
Hence the noun p ſometimes ſignifies a meaſuring line, 
ſometimes a ſtrait rule, of the maſon or carpenter, and 
thence figuratively a rule of conduct, or a precept. But 
the veab mp ſignifies alſo to expect,” to look for with 
eager defire'”-—gTotxeaxdoxet from the natural act of 
ſtretching the neck to look for a thing coming from a 

2 diſtance. 


( 62 ) 
diſtance. The uſe of the verb, in this ſenſe, is far more 
frequent, than in the other. And when uſed in this 
ſenſe, the verb in fome inſtances, though it muſt 'be 
confeſſed in in few, drops the ſinal n. Why therefore 
may not ꝙ y render “ expecting, expecting.” It is 
probable, that the true reading of the Vulgate may be 
ad gentem expectantem, expetiantem, et conculcatam. For 
we find the word expectuntè thus doubled, in ſtrict con- 
formity to the original, in the repetition of this deſcrip- 
tion of the people intended, in the 7th verſe : and Lucas 
Brugenſis teſtiſies, that ſixteen MSS. repeat expetidn- 
tem in this place. Now are not the Jews, in their 
preſent ſtate, a nation * expecting, expecting, and 
trampled under foot?“ ftill without end expecting 
their Meſſiah, who came ſo many ages ſince; and 
every where trampled under foot, held in ſubjection, 
and generally treated with contempt 2 And is not this 
likely to be their character and condition, till their con- 
verſion ſhall take place? The gvianicoy of the LXX. 
may ſignify © not gratified in their hope.” 


The 
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The Syriac verſion appears, at firſt ſight, to be differ- 
ent from theſe; but I believe, upon. examination it 
will be found to be equivalent . 0 fav }=s for 
which the Latin tranſlation gives *' populum foedum 
et conculcatum; but in the Hebrew language Me, 
as a verb, renders, to be drunk ;” as a noun, both 
in the Hebrew and in the -Chaldee dialect, an in- 

ebriating drink;” and the ſame ſenſe is given to the 
Syriac noun za both by Schindler, and the younger 
Buxtorf. 'The judgement of theſe learned lexicographers 
is confirmed by the actual uſe of the word in the Syriac 
verſion of I. XXIX. . where it is put to render the 
Hebrew we in the ſenſe of intoxicating drink. Hence 
it ſeems reaſonable to. ſuppoſe, that the verb a. 
may fignify, in Syriac as in Hebrew, to be drunk,” 
and the participle aphel ra- + drunken.” Indeed, 


Schindler makes foxdum eſſe, a ſecondary ſenſe. 
[ ſuſpect that he is right, and that the filthinefs, un- 
ſightlineſs, or vileneſs expreſſed by the word, is that 
ſort of unſeemlineſs, which diſgraces the figure and 
actions of a drunken man. If I am right in this in- 


ference, - 
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ference, the Syriac ſhould be rendered populum temu- 
lentum et conculcatum—* a people drunk, and trodden 
« under foot.” The drunkenneſs is that drunkenneſs 
of intelle&, which makes them blind to the prophecies 
relating to the Meſſiah, and to themſelves, and keeps 
them to this hour in expectation of another Meſſiah, than 
he whom they crucified. © they are drunken, but not 
„with wine—they ſtagger, but not with ſtrong drink. 
„For Jehovah hath poured upon them the ſpirit of 
deep ſleep, and hath cloſed their eyes; their pro- 
«+ phets, their rulers, and their ſeers, hath he covered.” 
Ifaiah XXIX. 9. 10. The Syriac, ſo rendered, gives 
a ſenſe perfectly equivalent to that of the other 
antient verſions, though under an image borrowed, 
as it ſhould ſeem, from other parts of the prophetic 
writings. I have a ſuſpicion, that this interpreter, 
ſome how or other connected, or confounded, the 
word p in this place, with the root de, or xp, © to 
„ vomit.“ | 


——— whole 
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—— whoſe land the rivers have ſpoiled,” or 
« defpiſe. Margin. To this effect the paſſage is ren- 
dered by all interpreters, except Coverdale, the learned 
Julius Bate, and Biſhop Lowth. Coverdale's interpre- 
tation deferves to be mentioned only for its ſingularity ; 
for it is impoſſible to trace it to any principle whoſe 
« londe is devyded from us with ryvers of water.” 
Julius Bate and Biſhop Lowth give the verb wn, by all 
others rendered ** ſpoiled,” a ſenſe directly oppofite 
to that of ſpoiling. The former in his Critica Hebræa, 
under the word xi, ſays, © by the context [via. in 
+ this place] it may be overflow, or, inrich, or fatten, 
or, &c.” and Biſhop Lowth renders it by the word 
* nourifh.” 


It is certain, the root d occurs no where in the 
Bible, but in this one paſſage. And it paſſed with all 
interpreters, before Schultens, Coverdale alone ex- 
cepted, for an unuſual form of the root to ſpoil.” 
But Schultens thought, the change of a into wn would 

K be 
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be an anomaly, to which nothing ſimilar is to be found 
in the whole compaſs of the Hebrew language. He 
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would refer the word, therefore, to the root 12, rather 
than to-12 ma ſignifies to {light,” to deſpiſe,” to 
<« inſult.” And he thinks, that to ſay of a river, that it 
deſpiſes, or inſults a country, is a noble metaphor for 


ö 
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overflowing and deſtroying. And he attempts to con- 
firm this expoſition, by the ſenſes of the verb xa in the 
Arabic language. Upon the whole, therefore, Schultens 
agrees with others in the ſenſe of the paſſage. Only 
he imagines, that the verb n expreſſes, by a meta- 
phor, what all interpreters before him thought it ex- 
preſſed literally. | le el 
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Biſhop Lowth, aſſenting as it ſhould. ſeem to 
Schultens's objection to the uſual expoſition of this 


a 
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word, gives it the contrary ſenſe of nouriſhing ; upon 
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the ſuggeſtion, as he tells us, of a learned ' friend, 
who reminded him that the noun {1s in Syriac, and 
x2 in Chaldee, ſignifies a breaſt, dug, or teat. This 

ſenſe of nouriſhing, the learned Biſhop ſays, would 
perſectly 
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perfectly well ſuit with the Nile“ for to the inun- 
« dition of the Nile, Egypt owed every thing; tlie 
« fertility of the ſoil; and the very ſoil itſelf. Bes 
« {ides, the overflowing of the Nile came on by gen- 


« tle degrees, covering, not laying waſte the coun- 


66 try. All this is moſt unqueſtionably true. But 
the mention of it here only ſhews, that this con- 


jectural interpretation of nouriſhing, an interpreta- 


tion not transferred directly to the Hebrew verb 


from the actual ſenſe of a correſponding word in 
any of the dialects, but derived indirectly, by cri- 
tical theory, from the ſenſe of a noun of the ſame 
letters in the Syriac; that this conjectural interpreta- 
tion is put upon the word, upon the ground of 
aſſumptions, which the learned prelate himſelf con- 
ſidered as doubtful. | 1ſt. That the word “ Rivers,” in 
this paſſage, is to be underſtood literally, of fomematural 
rivers. a. That Egypt is the country deſcribed in 
this ſecond verſe. Whence indeed it would follow, that 
the Nile, in its various branches, muſt be the rivers ; 
and that this clauſe muſt be ſo interpreted, as to de- 


K 2 {ſcribe 
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ſcribe the effects of the inundation of the Nile upon 
the land of Egypt. But in the ſame degree, that theſe 
aſſumptions are doubtful; the ſuppoſed diſcordance of 
the received interpretation, and the ſuppoſed agree- 
ment of this new interpretation, with the ſubject 
matter of the prophecy, will be likewiſe doubtful. 
Deny theſe aſſumptions; and nothing will be found in 
the context, to which Julius Bates appeals, and on 
which Biſhop Lowth in effect relies, in favour of this 
interpretation. 


Schultens's objection to the common rendering ap- 
pears to me, I confeſs, more ſubtle than ſolid. When 
he ſays, that Wia for ma would be an anomaly, of 
« which the like is nut to be found in the whole com- 
paſs of the Hebrew language; I conceive he means, 
that an inſtance 18 not to be found, among the verhs 
that double the ſecond radical, of a change of the 
radical, fo doubled, into x. At the ſame time he ſeems 
to admit, in the very next ſentence, that among the 
verbs which end in , the change of the final 9 into 
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e is not uncommon. Now we very often find three 
verbs in the Hebrew, differing in their form no other- 
wiſe.than thus :- that the one ſhall be a verb ain a (for the 
fake of brevity, upon a very dry ſubje&, you muſt permit 
here to aſſume a very technical language) the ſecond a 
verb doubling ain, and the third a verb lamed g. 
Three ſuch verbs have mot only ſo near a reſemblance 
in the letters, that, in the oblique forms, you will find 
it difficult to diſtinguiſh ane from another, otherwiſe 
than by the differences.of the Maſoretic points, which, 
holding the points to ſbe of no authority, 1 conſider as 
no. diſtinctions; but though each may have ſtrictly its 
proper ſenſe, yet in many inſtances, in the latitude of 
uſage, they have often an intercommunity of ſignifica- 
tion. When this happens, ät is becauſe there is ſome 
general radical meaning common to them all, com- 
prehending under it the ſeveral ſpecific meanings of 


each, and producing ſomething of an indiſcrimination 
in the application of them, even in theſe ſecondary 
meanings. 


Thus 
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Thus the eld 8 give us three roots 
nm, ma, and 8. ha, 4 t 'brand with infamy, to ci. 
« grace.” . to "delpiſe; © to flight,” ' 8, 4 to 
„ plunder,” to poll.“ It is sldent that the” differ- 
ence in ſenſe, between Mm and g, is not great the 
latter expreſſing an act of the ſame kind, in a leſs de- 
gree, or to a ſmaller extent. But it is not {6 obrioüs. 
but it is very certain, that na is the real primary root; 
for its ſenſe « to rob, or plunder,” comprehends under 
it the ſenſes of both the other. For «to diſgrace 
cc a man,“ « to brand him ®with' infamy,” what 3 is it 
but to rob him, to deſpoil him, of his good name and 
reputation ? And to flight, or contemn'a man, what is 
it, but not to give him that reſpeRt, which is his-due ? 

which is the next thing to robbery. Hence it is not 
to be wondered, if tt ſhould ſometimes give its own 
proper meaning to its ſubordinates M2 or Ma. Accord- 
ingly we find mM actually uſed in the ſenſe of ha to 
© ſpoil.” 1 Sam. XIV. 36. This, I confeſs, is the 
only paſſage, in which the word occurs in that ſenſe: 
But one clear unqueſtionable inſtance is decifive ; and 


I find 
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I find the MSS, all agree in-the reading. One, indeed, 
of Kennicott's MSS, but only one, , omits the word all- 
together j but no one of them gives it without the final 
n. The inſtance is one of the ſtrongeſt; that can be. It 
occurs in a ſimple hiſtorical narrative in proſe. The 
verb is the! Iſt perſon pl. of the future in Kal. in which 
the final N, in the verbs, quieſcent lamed n, to the beſt 
of my recollection, never is quieſcent. The verb is 
tranſitive. Its object is the detached pronoun maſc. of 
the 3d perſon plur. with a prefix; ſo that the final 
à can be nethang but radical. 189746 


Hence, I think, we may conclude, that the verb : 
eg, in this place, is not, indeed, for mn, but for 11 (or 
rather vt: for ſo the verb du, according to the rule 
of conjugation of the verbs quieſcent lamed n, ſhould 
form the 3d perl. pl. præt. Kal.) in the ſenſe of wm; 
and that it "renders literally, not by a - metaphor, as 
Schultens imagined, * have ſpoiled.” 


Perhaps, 
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Thus the old | Tekin give us three roots 
mn, na, and ya. mw, '* t brand with infamy, to ci. | 
« grace.” f., to 'defpile; "to light. » , 4 to 
plunder, to ſpoll.““ It is Celdent that the! differ- 
ence in ſenſe, between m and g, is not great) the 
latter expreſſing an act of the ſame Kind, in a leſs de- 
gree, or to a ſmaller extent. But it is not ſb obvibüs, 
but it is very certain, that 15 is the real primary root; 
for its ſenſe « to rob, or plunder,” comprehends under 
it the ſenſes of both the other. For «to diſgrace 
cc a man,” « to brand him *with” infamy,” what i is it 
but to rob him, to deſpoil him, of his good name and 
reputation? And to light, or contemn a man, what is 
it, but not to give him that reſpeRt, which is his- due? 
which is the next thing to robbery. Hence it is not 
to be wondered, if 15 Thould ſometimes give its own 
proper meaning to its ſubordinates or M. Accord- 
ingly we find ug actually uſed in the ſenſe of h * to 


e Sam. XIV. "30. This, I "confeſs, is the 


only paſſage, in which the word occurs in that ſenſe: 
But one clear unqueſtionable inſtance is deciſive; and 
| I find 


TT. 


I find-the' MSS. all agree in-the reading. One, indeed, 
of Kennicott's MSS, but only one, , omits the word all- 
together z but no one of them gives it without the final 
N. The inſtance is one of the ſtrongeſt that can be. It 
occurs in a ſimple hiſtorical narrative in proſe. The 
verb is the 1ſt perſon pl. of the future in Kal. in which 
the final , in the verbs, quieſcent lamed q, to the beſt 
of my recollection, never is quieſcent. The verb is 
tranſitive. Its object is the detached pronoun maſc. of 
the 3d perſon plur. with a Prefix; o that the final 
n can be nothing but radical. n 


Hence, I think, we may conclude, that the verb 
wh, in this place, is not, indeed, for Ma, but for n (or 
rather vrz; for ſo the verb ua, according to the rule 
of conjugation of the verbs quieſcent lamed n, ſhould 
form the 3d perl. pl. præt. Kal.) in the ſenſe of m2; 
and that it renders literally, not by a metaphor, as 
Schultens imagined, * have ſpoiled.” 


Perhaps, 
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Perhaps if we knew the laws of the Hebrew pro- 
ſody, as accurately as we know thoſe of the Greek 
and Latin; we ſhoukd ſee, that the change of the into x 
is by a poetic dialect, on account of the verfe. I muft 
obſerve, however, that n is found in this place in one 
of Kennicott's MSS, mentioned by Biſhop Lowth, and 
in three of De Rofli's. © Omnes, fays De Roſſi, ſpeak- 
ing of his three, priori manu, forma regulari. U this 
ſhould be received as the true reading, which wWwould 
be contrary to my judgement, Schultens's difficulty 
would diſappear, and we ſolution of it would be 
unneceſſary. 


Believe me, my dear Sir, it is not from any ambi- 
tion to make a diſplay of critical learning (which of all 
learning that a man may poffeſs, I hold to be of it- 
ſelf, and for its own fake, of the leaft value) that I 
have run into fo great a length of diſcuſſion upon a 
ſingle word. But from a conviction, that this is the 


only ſafe way of dealing with difficult and doubtfull 
pres 


( 43 ) 
paſſages. Some, perhaps, would aſk me, is it neceſ- 
ſary; to the underſtanding of the prophecies, that all 
the obſcurities and ambiguities ſhould be thus diſcuſſed ? 
Certainly not for the underſtanding of them. Many 
may be-capable 'of underſtanding the ſenſe, once found 
out, of receiving it upon the credit of the expoſitor, 
to whom the detail of the proceſs of inveſtigation will 
give little light. Nor is it neceſſary, to a right under- 
ſtanding of the general ſenſe of the prophecies, that 
every particular text ſhould be underſtood. But for 
the explication, for the finding out of the ſenſe where 
it is doubtfull; I would anſwer decidedly, that every: 
obſcure paſſage muſt be thus diſſected, and every un- 
uſual word thus ſifted. I need not ſay to you (for no 
one, Jam perſwaded, hath an higher reverence for 
the ſacred text, or a deeper ſenſe of its importance): 
that it is the language of inſpired writers, on which 
we beſtow ſo much time and labour; and if any one 
thinks it too much, he may be a humble hearer of the 
word, but let him not preſume to meddle with the 
office of interpretation. 
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With reſpect to this particular paſſage, I ſhall ven- 
ture to conclude, that the Engliſh tranflation gives the 
true rendering of the original words; that the original 
expreſſes the ſpoiling of inundation, not by a metaphor, 
but literally; and, with the greateſt deference for the 
judgement of my late friend Biſhop Lowth, that there 
is no room, in this paſſage, for conjectural interpre- 
tions. tot 16 217 30 enibaett 


Perhaps you will tell me, that when I ſpeak of the 
unanimous conſent of all interpreters, before Bates and 
Biſhop Lowth, in the ſenſe of this paſſagewhichTuphold 
(I ſpeak of the literal meaning of the words) I ought 
to qualify the aſſertion, with an exception with reſpect 
to the LXX. whoſe verſion, from the varieties of the 
MS8, you may think in ſome degree doubtfull. But 
| | upon the matureſt "conſideration, I ſee no reaſon to 
think, that their verſion of this clauſe differed from 
that of all other interpreters. | Their text, as it is 
given from the Alexandrian MS. in the London Poly- 
glott 
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glott 1s, indeed, wholly unintelligible. It is equally 
ſo in the Roman edition, from the Vatican MS. A 
verſion, ſo depraved by the injuries of time, or other 
cauſes, as to be unintelligible, is to be conſidered as 
neutral ; or as conducing nothing to the choice of the 
critic, between two different meanings. But in Brei- 
tenger's edition, the text is given thus: 85 Jiyeracav 
ol rc au ric yg rdjec, the two words, 8 dingraoay, being 
marked indeed as inſertions; the one, of the editor 
from other MSS ; the other, of the Hexaplar edition, 
as cited by early writers. In the margin of Froben's 
edition of St. Jerome, printed at . Baſle, under the 
patronage of Leo X. in the year 1516, in a note which 
[ gueſs to be of Eraſmus, I find the paſſage given 
ſomewhat differently, thus: 3 Jenaoav' vv el νꝭ¼ v 
ne wie: where the pronoun 9 rehearſes £8y9;. I have 
no doubt that one or other of theſe is the true text of 
the LXX ; and in either way it gives the very ſame 


ſenſe, which, in agreement with all interpreters, an- 
tient and modern, 1s expreſſed i in our Engliſh Bible— 
« whoſe land the rivers have ſpoiled.” og 
L 2 « Rivers,” 


„ 
« Rivers,” . e. the armies of conquerors, which 
long fince have ſpoiled the land of the Jews. And fo 
the paſſuge was underſtood by Jonathan; who, for 
the metaphor * rivers,” puts, what he underſtood to 
be denoted by it, peoples.“ The inundation of 
rivers is a frequent image, in the prophetic ſtile, for the 
ravages of armies of foreign invaders. I muſt obſerve, 
however, that the inundation of rivers {ſymbolizes the 
devaſtations of foreign armies only, not of inteſtine 
commotions; the outrages of invaders, not of in- 
teſtine commotian ; not the turbulence of the rab- 
ble, of any nation, riſing in rebellion againſt their own 
government. It cannot, therefore, be applied to the 
ruin brought upon France, by the accurſed ſpawn of 
Jacobins ſwarming out. of her,own bowels. 


Thus it appears, that the deſcription of the people, 
to whom the ſwift meſſengers are ſent, agrees moſt 


accurately in every particular, with the character 
and condition of the Jews in their preſent ſtate of diſ- 
perſion. 


WE 
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ME have now heard meſſengers ſummoned. We have 
heard a command given to them, to go ſwiftly with the 
meſſage. We have heard the people deſcribed, to whom 
the meſſage was to be carried. It might be expected, 
we ſhould next hear the meſſage given to the meſ- 
ſengers in preciſe terms. Homer's Jupiter gives the 
lying ſpirit of the dream, the meſſage, to be delivered 
to Agamemnnon, in preciſe terms; in which terms it is 
afterwards delivered. This we admire in the Epic 
poet; becauſe, by the apparent ſobriety and order of the 
narrative, he contrives to give palpable fiction the air 
of truth. Sacred truth is often delivered, by the holy 
prophets, in the loftieſt ſtrains of poetry, and in the 
boldeſt imagery, but without fiction. It needs, there- 
fore, no ſuch artificial colouring. This portion of 
Iſaiah ſtrikes me, as affording a remarkable contraſt, in 
this particular, between the ſtile of ſacred and profane 
poetry. In prophecy, the curtain (if the expreſſion may 
be allowed) is often ſuddenly dropped upon the action 
that is going on, before it is finiſhed; and the ſub- 
ject is continued in a ſhifted ſcene, as it were, of viſion. 
This 
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This I take to be a natural conſequence of the manner, 
in which futurity was repreſented, in emblematical 
pictures, to the imagination of the prophet”: and the 
breaks, and tranſitions, arb more or leſs ſudden, accord - 
ing to the natural turn of the writer's mind. For 
prophecy was a buſineſs, in which the intellect of the 
man, under the controul of the inſpiring ſpirit, had an 
active ſhare; and accordingly the compoſition wes 
much of its colouring (but nothing more) to the natural 
genius and taſte of the writer. And hence it is, that 
ſuch a variety of {tile is found in the works of, the 
different authors of the Old Teſtament, all equally 
inſpired. In Iſaiah the tranſitions are remarkably ſud- 
den and bold; and yet this ſuddenneſs and boldneſs of 
tranſition is ſeldom, I think, if ever, in him a cauſe 
of obſcurity. In the preſent inſtance, the ſcene of 
meſſengers, ſent upon a meſſage, is ſuddenly cloſed with 
this ſecond verſe, before the meſſengers ſet out, before 
even the meſlage is given to them. But the new ob- 
jects, which are immediately brought in view, evidently 
repreſent, under the uſual emblems of facred prophecy, 


other 
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other, parts of the fame; entire. action; and declare, 
with the greateſt perſpichity, the e purport, the ſeaſon, 
and the effect. of the meſſage. "An enſign, or ſtand- 
ard, is lifted up on the mountains —a trumpet is blown 
on the hills— the ſtandard of the croſs * Chriſt the 
trumpet of the goſpel. The reſort to, the ſtandard, 
the effect of the ſummons in the end, will be uni- 
verſal. A pruning of the vine ſhall take place, after a 
long ſuſpenſion of viſible interpoſitions of Providence, 


juſt before the ſeaſon of the gathering of the fruits. 


Fowls of prey, and wild beaſts, ſhall take poſſeſſion of 
Jehovah's dwelling plage. But at that very ſeaſon, 
when the affairs of the church ſeem ruined and deſ- 
perate, a a ſudden reverſe ſhall take place. The people, 
to whom the meſſage is ſent, ſhall be conducted in 
pomp, as a preſent to Jehovah, to the place of his name, 


to Mount Zion. 
5 131 uin bingen 1 Irs 
3“ dee ye—Trbear qe. Theſe imperatives 
ſhould be future indicatives. 80 the original words 
are taken by Vulg. Syr. and Chald. ** Calvin, Junius 


and 
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and Tremeéllius; the Engliſh Geneva, and by Vitringa. 


The prophecy announces a diſplay of God's power and 


providence, which ſhould be 'notorious to the whole 
world; and particularly, I think, alludes to a renewed 
preaching of the Goſpel, with great power and effec 
in the latter ags. N 


4. For ſo the Lord. eee — n 


ia 


This verſe ſeems to deſcribe a long ſuſpenſion 
of the viſible interpoſitiohs of Providence, in the affairs 
of this world, and in favour of his people, under the 


image of that ſtillneſs and ſtagnation of the atmoſphere, 


which takes place Mm the extreme NONE mer UP: latter 
end of ſummer. LN 
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I will conſider in my dwelling place,“ rather 
with the margin, I will regard my ſet dwelling 
* place,” or with Biſhop Lowth, „1 will regard my 
fixed habitation.” It is very extraordinary, that theſe 
verbs, « ] will take my reſt-I will conſider are 


imperatives 


„ 


imperatives of the ad perſ. ſing. in the Syriac : but 
they have not that form in the original ; nor ſo taken 
will they give any ſenſe conſiſtent with the context. 


The ſentiment is, that, notwithſtanding a long ceſ- 
ation of extraordinary manifeſtations of God's power, 
his providence is not afleep—he is all the while regard- 
ing the conduct, and the fortunes, of his people; he is 
not forgetful of his promiſes to his choſen people, but, 
though often by a ſilent and ſecret operation, is at all 
times directing every thing to their ultimate proſperity, 
and to the univerſal eſtabliſhment of the true reli- 


gion. 


nike a clear heat upon herbs,“ or according 
to the Margin and Biſhop Lowth—after rain“ e by. 
But the word Mx never ſignifies rain; for the text cited 
by Kimchi (Job. XXXVII. 11.) as an inſtance of this 
ſenſe, is not at all to the purpoſe. The phyſiology of 
the book of Job lies much too deep for Kimchi's pene- 
— tration. 


aft 


tration. Nor does the word, in the ſingular num- 
ber, ever ſignify © herbs.” The ſort of heat, de- 
ſcribed in this paſſage, never follows rain, but fre- 
quently precedes it. The particle y deriotes only 
cloſe proximity. Applied, therefore, to time, it 
may as well expreſs the moment juſt before, as the 
moment juſt after. The word wx in Job XXXVIL z. 
certainly ſignifies lightning. It will bear the ſame 
ſenſe in the 11th verſe of the ſame chapter. It ſignifies 
lightning, Hab. III. 4. and Hol. VI. 5. And the 
{ſenſe of lightning will very well apply in this place. 
For the heat, which the prophet deſcribes, 1s of that 
ſort which precedes a thunder ſtorm. _ 


% a cloud of dew.” This ſtill heat is often ac- 
companied with a moiſture of the atmoſphere , and 


always with a clouded 1ky. 


in the heat of harveſt.” For tn2, © in the 
heat,” ſeveral reſpectable MSS. of Kennicott's collation, 
and 


X 


and others of De Roſſis, have BY2—* in the day of 
% harveſt.” And this ſenſe is certainly expreſſed in 
the verſions of the Syr. LXX. and Vulg. But the re- 
ceived reading gives ſo clear and ſtrong a ſenſe, that I 
prefer it. 


5 and take away and cut down.“ 

—* cut down“ - rm. The word occurs in this 
place only. Inſtead of a verb in Hiphil, from the 
root tn, I would take it as a noun ſubſtantive, the 
name of ſome lopping inſtrument, with 7 prefixed, 
and the nominative caſe of the verb vi. This both 
ſimplifies the conſtruction; and, by introducing a 
noun correſponding with 5, produces a paralleliſm, 
between this and the preceding hemiſtick, which 
otherwiſe is wanting. The word is ſo taken in the 
Great Bible.—“ and he ſhall cut downe the increace 
with ſythes, and the braunches ſhall be taken awaye 
« with hokes.“ 


M 2 — 1 
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— ſprigs——branches—" tom —mewyn. 
Theſe words expreſs, not ſimply ſprigs and branches, 
but © uſeleſs ſhoots,” © luxuriant branches,” which bear 
no fruit, and weaken the plant ; and properly ſuch 
ſhoots and branches of a vine. A vine, in the pro- 
phetic language, is an image of the church of God; 
the branches of the vine are the members of the 
church; and the uſeleſs ſhoots, and unfruitful luxuriant 
branches, are the inſincere nominal members of the 
church. And the pruning, of ſuch ſhoots and branches 
of the vine, is the exciſion of ſuch falſe hypocritical 
profeſſors, at leaſt the ſeparation of them from the 
church, by God's judgements. This verſe therefore, 
and the following, clearly predict a judgement to fall 
upon the church for its purification, and the utter de- 
ſtruction of hypocritical profeſſors of the truth. It is 
remarkable, that the object of this myſtical pruning is 
not named; otherwiſe, than as the ſpecies of the tree 
is implied in the names given to the branches. The 


reaſon 
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reaſon of this may be, that the Iſraelites in particular 


having been often ſignified in prophecy, under the 
image of the vine; ſo long as they in particular formed 
the whole of God's viſible church on earth; to have 
named the vine expreſsly might have given them oc- 
caſion, to appropriate this part of the prophecy to them- 
ſelves. Whereas it is another vine, that will be the 
object of this pruning, as is evident from the ſeaſon 
fixed for this viſitation. 


The ſeaſon is fixed in the beginning of this verſe. 
For afore the harveſt, &c.” This pruning will im- 
mediately precede the harveſt, and the in-gathering. 
The ſeaſon of the harveſt, and of the gathering of the 
fruit, is the prophetic image, of that period, when our 
Lord will ſend forth his angels, to gather his elect from 


the four winds of Heaven : of that period, when a 


renewed preaching of-the Goſpel ſhall take place, in all 
parts of the world; of which, the converſion of the 
Jews will perhaps be the firſt effect. The purification 
of the Chriſtian Church, by the aweful viſitations pre- 

dicted 
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dicted in this paſlage, ſeems to be the proper pre- 
parative for this renewal of the call, to them that are 
near, the Jews; and to them that are yet afar off, the 
Gentile tribes not yet converted. 


6. They ſhall be left together,” &c. 


1. e. The ſhoots and branches, cut off as unfruitfull 
and uſeleſs, ſhall be left. 


—+ ſummer upon them inter upon 


them.“ The pronoun of the 3d perſon in the original 
is ſingular . it.” and is very properly rendered by the 
ſingular pronoun by Vulg. Syr. Calvin, Junius and Tre- 
mellius, in the Great Bible, the Biſhops Bible, the Eng- 
liſh Geneva Bible ; by Vitringa, Houbigant, and Biſhop 
Lowth. But the greater part of theſe interpreters ex- 
pound this ſingular pronoun, as if in ſenſe it were col- 
lective; which brings the paſſage to the ſame meaning, 
as if it were plural. But the true antecedent of this 
fingular pronoun, in the original, is the word 2b © my 
« dwelling 


„ 


« dwelling place,” in v. 4 Which dwelling place 
may be underſtood literally of Mount Sion. It was a 
prevailing opinion, in the primitive ages, that Anti- 
chriſt's laſt exploit would be, to fix his ſeat of empire on 
that holy ſpot, where he would ultimately periſh. 
To thoſe, to whom the prophetic ſtile, in the original 
language, is not familiar, but to thoſe, I think, only ; 
it will appear ſtrange, that a pronoun ſhould refer to 
an antecedent at ſo great a diſtance. 


7. In that time ſhall the preſent be brought, &c.” 


In that time.” Immediately after this purga- 
tion of the church, at the very time when the 
Bird of prey, with all the beaſts of the earth, Anti- 
chriſt with his rebel rout, {hall have fixed his ſeat 
between the ſeas, in the holy mountain; a preſent 
ſhall be brought,” &c. the nation, deſcribed in v. 2. 
as thoſe to whom the ſwift meſſengers are ſent, after 
their long infidelity, ſhall be brought as a preſent unto 
Jehovah (compare LXVI. ao.) They ſhall be converted 


to 
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to the acknowledgement of the truth, and they ſhall 
be brought to the place of the name of Jehovah, to 


Mount Sion: they ſhall be ſettled, in peace and proſ- 
perity, in the land of their original inheritance. 


Tuls then is the ſum of this prophecy, and the ſub- 
ſtance of the meſſage, ſent to the people dragged about 
and pluckt. That in the latter ages, after a long ſuſ- 
penſion of the viſible interpoſitions of Providence, 
God, who all the while regards that dwelling place, 
which he never will abandon, and is, at all times 
directing the events of the world to the accompliſh- 
ment of his own purpofes of Wiſdom and Mercy ; im- 
mediately before the final gathering of his elect from 
the four winds of Heaven, will purify his church, by 
ſuch ſignal judgements, as ſhall rouſe the attention of 
the whole world, and, in the end, ſtrike all nations 
with religious awe. At this period the apoſtate faction 
will occupy the Holy Land. This faction will certainly 
be an inſtrument of thoſe judgements, by which the 

church 


(0 }) 
church will be purified. That purification, there- 
fore, is not at all inconſiſtent with the ſeeming proſ- 
perity of the affairs of the atheiſtical confederacy. But, 
after ſuch duration, as God ſhall ſee fit to allow, to 
the plenitude of its power; the Jews, converted to the 
faith of Chriſt, will be unexpectedly reſtored to their 


antient poſſeſſions, 


The ſwift meſſengers will certainly have a con- 
ſiderable ſhare, as inſtruments in the hand of God, 
in the reſtoration of the choſen people. Other- 
wiſe, to what purpoſe are they called upon (v. 1.) 
to receive their commiſſion from the prophet ? It will 
perhaps be ſome part of their buſineſs, to afford the 
Jews the aſſiſtance and protection of their fleets. This 
ſeems to be inſinuated in the imagery of the 11ſt verſe. 
But the principal part, they will have to act, will be 
that of the carriers of God's meſſage to his people. 
This character ſeems to deſcribe ſome Chriſtian coun- 
try, where the prophecies, relating to the latter ages, 
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will meet with particular attention; where the literal 
ſenſe of thoſe, which promiſe the reſtoration of the 
Jewiſh people, will be ſtrenuouſſy upheld: and where 
theſe will be ſo ſucceſsfully expounded, as to be the 
principal means, by God's bleſſing, of removing the veil 
from the hearts of the Iſraelites. 


Thoſe, who ſhall thus be the inſtruments of this 
blefſed work, may well be deſcribed, in the figured 
language of prophecy, as the carriers of God's meſlage 
to his people. The fituation of the country, deſtined 
to ſo high an office, is not otherwiſe defcribed in the 
prophecy, than by this circumſtance ; that it is * be- 
„yond the rivers of Cuſh.” That is far to the weſt 
of Judza, if theſe rivers of Cuſh are to be underſtood, 
as they have been generally underſtood, of the Nile 
and other Ethiopian rivers ; far to the Eaſt, if of the 
Tigris and Euphrates. The one, or the other, they 
muſt denote; but which, is uncertain. —It will be 
natural to aſk, of what importance is this circumſtance 

6 4 
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in the character of the country; which, if it be any 
thing, is a geographical character, and yet leaves the 
particular ſituation ſo much undetermined, that we 
know not, in what quarter of the world to look for the 
country intended, whether in the Eaſt Indies, or in 
the weſtern parts of Africa or Europe, or in America ? 
I anſwer, that the full importance of this circumſtance 
will not appear, till the completion of the prophecy 
ſhall diſcover it. But it had, as I conceive, a tem- 
porary importance, at the time of the delivery of the 
prophecy ; namely, that it excluded Egypt. 


The Jews of Ifaiah's time, by a perverſe policy, were 
upon all occaſions courting the alliance of the Egyptians, 
in oppoſition to God's expreſs injunctions, by his pro- 
phets, to the con trary.—Iſaiah, therefore, as if he would 
diſcourage the hope of aid from Egypt at any time, 
tells them, that the foreign alliance, which God pre- 
pares for them in the latter times, is not that of 
Egypt, which he teaches them at all times to renounce 
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and to deſpiſe, but that of a country far remote : as 


every country mult be, that lies either weſt of the Nile, 
or eaſt of the Tigris. 


I ſhall now ſum up the reſult of theſe long dif- 
quiſitions in a tranſlation of the prophecy, illuſtrated 
with ſhort notes. 
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ISAIAH, Cray. XVIII. 


1. Ho! Land ſpredding wide the ſhadow of (thy) 
wings, which art beyond the rivers of Cuſh*. 


* 7. e. Affording aid and protection to friends and allies: in remote 


countries. 


The land of Cuſh in Holy Writ (commonly, but by miſtake, ren- 
dered Ethiopia) is properly that diſtrict of Arabia, where the ſons of 


Cuſh firſt ſettled. But, as this race multiplied exceedingly, and ſpread, 


not*only into other parts of Arabia, but eaſtward, round the head of the 


Perſian Gulph, to the confines of Suſiana; and weſtward, acroſs the 
Arabian Gulph, into the region ſince called Abyſſinia, which extended 
along the coaſt from Ptolemiis to Arſinde, and inland to the very ſources 
of the Nile: the land of Cuſh is often taken more largely for a great 
tract of country, not only comprehending the whole of Arabia Felix, 
but having for its eaſtern boundary the branch of the Tigris, below the 
town of Aſia, and for its weſtern boundary the Nile. The rivers of Cuſh, 


in this. place, may be either the Euphrates and the Tigris, on the eaſt; 


or the Nile, the Aſtaboras, and the Aſtapus, on the weſt. But which. 


of theſe. are meant, it muſt be left for time to ſhew. 


2. Accuſtomed. 
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2. Accuſtomed to ſend * meſſengers by ſea, 
Even in bulruſh-vefſels *, upon the ſurface of the 
waters | 
Go ſwift meſſengers 3, 
Unto a nation? dragged away and plucked, 
_ Unto 


cc Accuſtomed to ſend.” The form of the expreſſion in the original 
ſignifies, not a ſingle act of ſending once, but the habit of ſending per- 
petually. 


2 Sending by ſea, in bulruſh veſſels, is a figurative expreſſion ; de- 
ſcriptive of ſkill in navigation, and of the ſafety and expedition, with 
which the inhabitants, of the land called to, are ſuppoſed to perform 
diſtant voyages. 
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ee Go ſwift meſſengers” —You, who, by your {kill in navigation and 
your extenſive commerce and alliances, are ſo well qualified to be car- 


riers of a meſſage to people in the remoteſt corners, Go with God's 
meſſage, — 


+ Unto a nation, &c. yiz. To the diſperſed Jews; a nation dragged 
away from its proper ſeat, and plucked of its wealth and power; a people 
wonderful, from the beginning to this very time, for the ſpecial providence 
which ever has attended them, and directed their fortunes; a nation ſtill 
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Unto a people wonderful from their beginning 
hitherto, 

A nation nice expeing, and trampled under 
foot, 
Whoſe land rivers have ſpoiled. 


3. All the inhabitants of the world, and dwellers 
upon earth 


Shall ſee the lifting up, as it were, of a banner * 
upon the mountains 


And ſhall hear the ſounding as it were of a trumpet *. 


lingering in expectation of the Meſſiah, who ſo long fince came, and was 
rejected by them, and now is coming again in glory; a nation uni- 
verſally trampled under foot; whoſe land, ** rivers,” armies of foreign 
invaders, the Aſſyrians, Babylonians, , Syromacedonians, Romans, Sara- 
cens, and Turks, have oyer-run and depopulated. 


N A banner -a trumpet.” The banner of the croſs, to be lifted up 
ore conſpicuouſly, than ever before ; the trumpet of the Goſpel, to be 
ſounded more loudly, than ever before, in the latter ages. 


4. For 
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4. For thus faith Jehovah unto me : 
I will fit till * (but 1 will keep my eye upon my 
prepared habitation.) | 


This 4th verſe repreſents a long ceſſation of viſible interpoſitions of 
providence, under the image of God's fitting ſtall ; the ſtillneſs of that 
awefull pauſe, under the image'of that torpid ſtate of the atmoſphere, in 
hot weather, when not a gleam of ſun-ſhine breaks for a moment through 
the ſullen gloom ; not a breath ſtirs ; not a leaf wags; not a blade of 
graſs 1s ſhaken ; no ripling wave curls upon the ſleeping ſurface of the 
waters ; the black ponderous cloud, covering the whole ſky, ſeems to hang 
fixed and motionleſs as an arch of ſtone, Nature ſeems benumbed in all 
her operations. The vigilance nevertheleſs of God's filent providence, - 
15 repreſented under the image of his keeping his eye, while he thus 
fits ſtill, upon his prepared habitation. The ſudden eruption of judge- 
ment, threatened in the next verſe, after this total ceſſation, juſt before 
the final call to Jew and Gentile, anſwers to the ftorms of thunder 
and lightning, which, in the ſuffecating heats of the latter end of ſum- 
mer, ſucceed that perfect ſtillneſs and ſtagnation of the atmoſphere. 
And as the natural thunder, at ſuch ſeaſons, is the welcome harbinger of 
refreſhing and copious. ſhowers; ſo, it appears, the thunder of God's 
judgemen s will uſher in the long deſired ſeaſon of the conſummation. of: 
Mercy. . the alluſion in all its parts. 


As 
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As the parching heat juſt before lightning, 
As the damp) RE in the heat * mn. 0 
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5. For afore the harveſt ', when the bud is coming 
Is" jtn>t1g 8 nos Ad 2 0 


to perfection, 2 
And the bloſſom is become a juicy berry, 
He will cut off the uſeleſs ſhibots with pruning hooks 
And the bill ſhall take away the luxuriant branches: . 


6. They ſhall be left together to the bird of prey of 


the mountains, 
3 nl P of 2 ˙15 T 
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1Fhe harveſt is the conſtant image of that ſeaſon, when God ſhall 

gather his elect from the four winds of heaven —reap the field of the 

world —gather his wheat into his barns, and burn up the chaff with un- 

quenchable fire. Images, which relate not to the tranſlation of the juſt to 

heaven, and the burning of the wicked i in hell ; but to the placing of the 

faithfull in a tate of peace and ſecurity on earth, and to the exciſion of 
the incorrigible of the irreligious faction. 


God, in the later ages, will purify his church with ſore but wholeſome 
judgements. Compare John XV. I. 2. 


0 And 
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And to the beaſts of the earth. 
And upon it * ſhall the bird of prey ſummer, 
And all beaſts of the earth upon it ſhall winter. 


7. At that ſeaſon a preſent ſhall be ledde * 
To Jehovah of hoſts, 
A A people dragged away and. 8 

Even of a people wonderful from their. beginning 
hitherto, 

A nation expecting, expecting, and trampled under 
foot, 

Whoſe land rivers have ſpoiled, 

Unto, the place of the name of Jehovah of Hoſts, 
Mount Sion. 
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It was a preyailing opinion among the early fathers, that Antichriſt 
is to poſſeſs himſelf of the Holy Land, and that there be is to periſh. 


Compare If. LXVI. 20. and Zeph. III. 9. 10. 
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I MUST yet add a few words, to obviate a difficulty 
which may ſeem to preſs, with equal weight, your 
interpretation and my own. - How, it may be aſked, of 
us, is this prophecy, in your ſenſe of it, or in mine, or in 
any ſenſe, which applies it to the final reſtoration of the 
Jews, connected with what precedes, and follows, it in 
the context of the prophet ?' The burthen of Damaſ- 
cus precedes, the burthen of Egypt follows. The 
ſubverſion of the kingdom of the Syrians of Damaſcus 
by the Aſſyrian; the detail of the judgements, which 
are to fall upon Egypt, in various periods of her 
hiſtory, from the time of the prophet downwards. 
With what coherence, is the final reſtoration of the 

Jews brought in between? 


I anſwer, this prophecy is indeed a ſort of epiſode, 
interrupting the regular order of the diſcourſe, and 
yet not unnaturally uitroduced. 


O 2 The 
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The burthen of Damaſcus, opened at the beginning 
of the 17th chapter, naturally brings the prophet to'ſpeak 
of the ſubverſion of the kingdom of Iſrael, in thoſe days 
in alliance with the Syrians; and to be overthrown, by 
the ſame enemy, at the ſame time. The prediction, of 
the ſubverſion of the kingdom of Iſrael, leads the pro- 
phet to warn the Jewiſh people, in general, of the 
judgements that await them, with manifeſt "alluſion; 
in the 11th verſe, as Caſaubon has obſerved; to the 
final diſperſion of the natiom by the Romans. And 
the alluſion to this final diſperſion leads, as it almoſt 
always does, to a prediction of the final reſtoration. 
This is delivered generally in the 12th, 13th, and 
14th verſes of Chap. XVII. The prophet, by a ſudden 
exclamation of ſurprize (ill rendered © Woe to”) gives 
notice, that a new ſcene ſuddenly breaks upon him. 
He ſees the armies of Antichriſt ruſhing on in the full 
tide of conqueſt, and pouring like a deluge over the 
land of God's people (v. 12.) He no ſooner ſees 
them, than he declares that God ſhall rebuke them,” 


that 
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that they ſhall flee with precipitation . and in diſmay 
and ſhall. be chaſed, as the chaff of the mountains be- 
6 fore the wind, and as a rolling thing before the 
„ whirlwind.” (v. 13). Elated with this glorious 
ſcene of the total rout of the apoſtate confederacy, he 
addreſſes his countrymen, in words of exultation and 
triumph: This is the portion of them that ſpoil us, 
and the lot of them that rob us.” (v. 14). Having thus, 
in general terms, predicted the final ſucceſs and happi- - 
neſs of his nation, he proceeds, in the 18th Chapter, to 
the deſcription of viſions, more particularly declarative . 
of the manner, and of the time, of their deliverance ; 
which nevertheleſs leave much unexplained. In what 
people of the earth, of the eaſtern or the weſtern 
world, the characters of the meſſenger-people. may be 
found, when the time ſhall come for the accompliſh- | 
ment of the prophecy, is hitherto uncertain in that 
degree, that we are hardly at liberty, in my judgement, 
to conjecture. But I cannot but ſay, that it ſeems in | 
the higheſt degree improbable, that the atheiſtical 
democracy of France ſhould be the people, for whom 
the 
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the honour of that office is intended. The French 
democracy, from its infancy to the preſent moment, 
has been a conſpicuous and principal branch at leaſt of 
the weſtern Antichriſt, The meſſenger- people is cer- 
tainly to be a Chriſtian people. For, I think, it cannot 
be doubted, that the meſſenger- people, and the leaders 
of the preſent to Jehovah to Mount Sion, are the ſame 
people: And the act, of leading a preſent to Jehovah 
to Mount Sion, muſt be an a& of worſhippers of 
Jehovah; for it is an act of worſhip. They therefore, 
who lead the preſent, will be true worſhippers, per- 
forming that ſervice from religious motives. And as ſuch 
they are moſt expreſsly deſcribed by the prophet 
Zephaniah, if I conſtrue his words aright. 


y e h My 
⁰ nav WH Na 


Zeph. III. 10. 


I take y to be the nominative of the verb tranſitive 
nv ; and nM and m, to be accuſatives after it, in 
appoſition. And I render the lines thus : 
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My worſhippers, beyond the rivers of Cuſh, 
Shall conduct, as an offering to me, the daughter of 
my diſperſion Ii. e. my diſperſed nation.] 


I have an unfaſhionable partiality for the opinions of 
antiquity. ' I think, there is ground in the prophecies 
for the notion of the early fathers, that Paleſtine is the 
ſtage, on which Antichriſt, in the height of his impiety, 
will periſh. I am much inclined too to aflent to ano- 
ther opinion of the fathers ; that a ſmall band of the 
Jews will join Antichriſt, and be active inſtruments of 
his -perſecutions. And I agree with you, that it is not 
unlikely, that this ſmall part of the Jews will be ſet- 
tled in Jeruſalem, under the protection of Antichrift. 
But it is not to the ſettlement of this apoſtate band, 
that the prophecy of this 18th chapter relates. For I 
maſt obſerve, that, when. the preſent offered conſiſts of 
perſons, the offered, as well as. the offerers, muſt be 
worthippers. For to be offered is to be made a 
worſhipper; or, in ſome inſtances, to be devoted to ſome 


particular 
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particular ſervice in which the general character of a 


worſhipper is | previouſly implied, both in the perſon 


who hath authority ſo to devote, and in the devoted; 


as in the inſtances of Jephtha's daughter, and the child 
Samuel. The people therefore, brought as a preſent 


to Jehovah to Mount Sion (if Mount Sion is to be 


taken literally, as, not from this paſſage by itſelf, but by 


the collation of this paſſage with many others, I think 


it is) will be brought thither in a converted ſtate. The 
great body of the Jewiſh people will be converted pre- 
vious to their reſtoration; and, being converted, will be 
aſſiſted, by Chriſtian nations of the uncircumciſion, in 


ſettling themſelves in their antient ſeats. I agree with 


you, that ſome paſſages, in Zachariah in particular, 


make ſtrongly for this notion of a previous ſettlement 
of worſe than unconverted Jews. But I am not with- 
out hope, from the ſame paſſages, that the great body 
of the converted Jews returning will find thoſe firſt 
ſettlers, broken off from the Antichriſtian faction, in a 
ſtate of deep contrition, and ready to receive their 
brethren with open arms. So the whole race ſhall be 

offered 
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offered to Jehovah at Mount Sion, and not one of 
Iſrael ſhall be loſt. And ſo far, but no farther, I can 


admit an inchoate reſtoration of the Jews, antecedent 


to their converſion ; and a ſettlement of a ſmall body 
of them, in the Holy Land, by the Antichriſtian powers. 
But this, I repeat it, is not the great ſubject to which 
the prophecy relates, the general reſtoration of the 
Jewiſh people; a buſineſs, in which the atheiſtical fac- 
tion will have no ſhare. 


I wourD Now conclude this long epiſtle. But I 
cannot quit the ſubject, without declaring my ſentiments 
on-an important point, upon which much error is 
abroad. Indifference to the ſigns of the times is crimi- 
nal. Miſconſtruction of them may be dangerous. I con- 
feſs, J cannot diſcern any immediate ſigns of the fall of 
Antichriſt, I fear, I ſee too clearly the riſe, inſtead of 
the fall, of the Antichriſt of the Weſt. Or rather 1 
tear, I fee him rapidly advancing to full ſtature and ripe 
age. His riſe, ſtrictly fpeaking, the beginning of the 
monfter, was in the apoſtolic age, For it were eaſy 
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to trace the pedigree of French Philoſophy, Jacobi- 
niſm, and Bavarian Illumination, up to the firſt here- 
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ſies. But it is now we ſee the adoleſcence of that man 
of ſin, or. rather of lawleſſneſs, who is to throw off all 


the reſtraints of religion, morality, and cuſtom, and 


undo the bands of civil ſociety. 'That fon of perdi- 
tion, who is to riſe out of an apoftacy—not a conſtruc- 


tive apoſtacy ; never underſtood to be ſuch, by thoſe 


to whom the guilt has been imputed : but an open 


undiſguiſed apoſtacy. That ſon of perdition, who 


ſhall be neither a Proteſtant, nor a Papiſt ; neither 
Chriſtian, Jew, nor Heathen : who ſhall worſhip 
neither God, Angel, nor Saint—who will neither ſup- 


plicate the inviſible Majeſty of Heaven, nor fall down 


before an idol. He will magnify himſelf againft every 
thing that is called God, or is worſhipped ; and, with a 


bold flight of impiety, ſoaring far above his precurſors 


and types in the times of paganiſm, the Sennacheribs, 


the Nebuchadnezzars, the Antiochus's, and the Heathen 


Emperors, will claim divine honours to himſelf ex- 
cluſfively, and conſecrate an image of himſelf. I 
doubt 
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doubt not, but this monſter will be made an inſtru- 
ment of that pruning, which the vine muſt undergo. 
FE am afraid to ſay, that the judgement will begin, or 
fall with the greateſt feverity, in that part of the church 
which moſt needs purgation. For, when I conſider the 


ſuperſtitions, introduced in the rites of worſhip, in ſome 
parts; the unwarrantable innovations, in the form of 
church government, in others; the relaxation of dif— 


eipline, the lukewarmneſs, the neglect and violation: 


of the ordinary private duties, the frequent breach of 
the Ten Commandments, in thoſe parts where the 
doctrine, the form of government, and the rites of 
public worſhip ſeem. to me the moſt conformable to- 
the model. of the primitive ages; I am afraid to ſay, 
which of the various branches: of the church of Chriſt: 
it is, in: which the purgation may be the moſt needed. 
F ſee; therefore, nothing in the ſubverſion of the antient 
monarchy of France, but what is cauſe of alarm 
to every government upon earth: nothing, in the ſub- 
verſion of the Gallican church, but what is cauſe of 
alarm to every church in Chriſtendom: nothing in: 
Ii * the 


16 
the ſufferings of the aged Pope, which can be cauſe of 


exultation and joy, in the heart of any Chriſtian: 
nothing in the indignities and inſults, which have been 
put upon him by low-born miſcreants, a diſgrace to 
the reformed religion, which they profeſs, but what 


ſhould excite horror and indignation. But, though in 
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all theſe things I ſee no cauſe of triumph to the re- 


— 


formed churches, but ſuch ſymptoms of judgement 


9 


gone abroad, as ſhould awaken all to repentance; leſt 
all, who repent not, ſhould likewiſe perith; yet I ſee 
nothing in. the progreſs of the French arms, which 
any nation, fearing God, and worſhipping the Son, 
ſhould fear to reſiſt. I ſee every thing, that ſhould 
rouſe all Chriſtendom to a vigorous confederate reſiſt- 
ance. I ſee every thing, that ſhould excite this country, 
in particular, to reſiſt, and to take the lead in a 
confederacy of reſiſtance, by all meaſures, which policy 
may ſuggeſt, and the valour and the opulence of a 
great nation can ſupply. Whether you agree with 
me in thele ſentiments, I know not. In this, I know, 


you will agree; that whether in peace or in war, the 


only 
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only ſure anchor of hope, to any nation, is God's 
favour, and the only means of his favour, obedience 


F 


to the goſpel of his Son. 


I remain, 


My dear SIR, 
With the moſt cordial regard and eſteem, 
Your affectionate and faithful humble ſervant, 


ee e S. ROFFENS: 
Deanery, April 3d, 1799. <7 25k 


CORRECTIONS. 


Page 6, line 3, for © Syriac to,” read, Syriac, to.“ q 

Page 13, line 15, for“ woetull,” read, © woe, or.” 

Page 26, line 6, for © fr,” read, © for. | 

Page 44, line 11, for © in the Biſhop's Bible,” read, in the great Bible, and in the- 
„ Biſhop's Bible.“ : R 

Page 45, lipe.16, for. nor in the. Biſhop's Bible,” read, **-ugr in the great Bible, nor. 
in the Biſhop's Bible.“ 

Page 62, line 15, fer. © ſince,” read, © fince ?” 

Page 64, line 16, for T have,” read, © But have.” 

line ult, after © vomit,” add, © and ſo brought it to the ſenſe of © drunken.“ 

Page 65, * 18; after © excepted? add, and ſome one perhaps, or more, of the- 
unknown interpreters, whom Coverdale followed.“ 

Rage 75, line 7 and 8, for 8, read, 8. | 04 

Ine 10, fer „ al,” read, « almoſt all. 


